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THE VENETIAN BRACELET. 





The Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a History 
of the Lyre, and other Poems. By L. E. L. 
Author of § The Improvisatrice,’ * The Trouba- 
dour,’ and The Golden Violet.” 12mo. pp. 307. 
Longman and Co. London, 1829. 

We could almost wish that a pleasing and modest 
preface which is prefixed to this volume of poetry 
had been suppressed ; not because it has not added 
to our respect for the authoress, but because it shows 
that she entertains abundantly too much respect for 
the critics. Now there are few subjects upon which 
we can speak without considerable bashfulness ; but 
this is one, and we take upon ourselves with great 
boldness to assure Miss Landon that very little 
which we or our contemporaries can say to her is at 
all worthy of her attention. The less she reads us 
or them, let her take our word for it, the better. 
If we censure her it is most likely on a wrong ground, 
and to reform according to our direction would Le 
her ruin. If we praise her, and this we speak with 
real solemnity, and in a fair conviction strengthened 
by many passages of her late work that her heart 
will echo our words, she may have reason to curse 
us all her life through. 

We are the more grieved at this over reverence 
for periodicals which Miss Landon has displayed, 
because we fancy two or three faults, (so we call 
them, but we beseech Miss Landon not to believe | 
that they are so, till she has considered the point | 


herself,) which we discover in these poems are directly | 


owing to it. Some impertinent blockhead in the 
* Westminster Review,” informed this young lady that 
love was a very dull and monotonous subject. [tis not 
probable that Miss Landon would cease to write upon 
a subject in which she takes an interest, and in which 
mankind generally, and even the humbler class of ani- 
mals, all excepting the ‘ Westminster Reviewer’ take 
an interest, because such a very silly bray as this was 
uttered by a very silly animal in a very silly book. 
But though Miss Landon did not absolutely submit 
to be stopped in her course by the same obstruction 
which hitidered the progress of a celebrated prophet 
in ancient times, she was, nevertheless, so far startled 
hy the strangeness of the sound, that she began to 
think if there was no way of making her peace with 
the creature which she probably mistook for a lion, 

or some other terrible species of wild fowl. To this 
end she seems tu have considered whether a little 
variety might not be given to this same passion of 
love, by describing its eccentricities and wayward- 
ness, instead of its direct simple self-devotedness 

Now we confess, to ourselves, this change is by no 
means agreeable. We are perfectly satisfied that, 
in spite of the great improvement which has taken 
place*in Miss Landon’s powers, since we last met 
with her, and a very great improvement we think it 
is, (though we again intreat Miss Landon not to 
consider our opinion worthy of the least attention,) 
she would have found that love which dwelt in 
Shakspeare’s heroines, and gives them so much of 
their loveliness, a sufficiently ample field for those 
powers to exercise in; and that she had not the least 
occasion to place them in so many bizarre combina- 
tions of outlandish circumstances, to describe so many 
of the back eddyings of the passion when it meets 
with the current of society, or to make so many 
careful analyses of the slime which it contracts from 
mixing with that current, as are found in this 
volume. If we might advise—Miss Landon will 
remark our preposterous inconsistency and will 


treat us with contempt eisai would 
recommend her not to trouble herself with a mo- 
ment’s thought about the possibility of love being a 
dull or an exhaustible subject; but having satisfied 
herself that it is a most exalted one, one that can 
only cease to be interesting by being compounded 
with other worthless elements, to labour that she 
may present to us, as much as possible, its purest 
and most essential spirit. 


The second charge, which has disturbed Miss Lan- 
don’s spirit, but which she disposes of very cleverly 
and prettily, is that of egotism. Now, however stale 
this accusation may have become, and however 
much misapplied in the present instance, we cannot 
think that there is as little general truth in it, as in 
the one to which we have just alluded. When the 
author of ‘ Pelham,’ for instance, repels this same 
charge with much affected indignation, he makes 
out, it seems, to us, a very poor case for himself. 
He asks, with an air of assurance, whether he may 
| not write in the first person singular as well as an- 
other, and yet be presumed to speak of an imagi- 
nary being. No doubt, but unfortunately this has 
very little to do with the question. That he 
should like the use of that person is one symp- 
; tom of his disease, but only one. The true diag- 
| nosis of it is a disposition to be constantly dealing 
with these peculiarities of character, which do not 
| originate in the man himself, which are never even 
| worked into human nature, but are merely drawn 
| over it by some accidental arrangement of circum- 
| stances, and which, therefore, could have no interest 
| for the writer, except what they derive from his self- 
love. If, therefore, Miss Landon were opeu to this 
charge, as the fashionable novellist is, her answer, 
however ingenious, would not be valid. It would 
not be enough to say, ‘1 assure you, dear reader 
and courteous critic, that, whatever you may 
think, I was in love with no one but you,’—for 
though we most potently believe Miss Landon’s as- 
sertion on this point uttered in our private ear, we 
j are hound, when judging a work of he’s, not to hear 
one word of it, and in case she did really ‘exhit vit that 
disposition which we bave spoken of, to convict her 
of being in love, of being deserted, forsaken, and 
dead, even though she may be in perfect ignorance 
that any of these sad events have befallen her. 
At the same time we cheerfully and joyfully say, 
that to any great extent this symptom is not dis- 
coverable in her; though, we fear, there are more 
‘traces of it in this volume than in those which 
have precede ed it, and that for the very cause to which 
we have just alluded: viz. Miss Landon’s too great 
deference to her critics, and her consequent anxicty 
to remove the charge of exhibiting the monotony of 
love, by surrounding it with a great many idle acci- 
dents. 








We shall now proceed to the agreeable task of 
quoting a passage trom each of the principal poems, 
| to show the advantageous change which has taken 
| place in the language rand versification of Miss Lan- 
don since the appearance of the ‘ Lmprovisatrice.’ 


Our first extract is from the ‘ Lost Pleiad :’— 


* Ever from poet's lute hath flown 
‘The sweetness of its early tone, 
When from its wild flight it hath bow’d, 
To seck for homage mid the crowd ; 
$e the one wonder of the night, 
As if the soul could be a sight ; 
As all his burning numbers speak 





Were written upon brow and cheek ; 


And be forsooth niust learn its part, 
Must choose his words, and school his heart 
To one set mould, and pay again 
Flattery with flatterv as vain ; 

Till, mixing with the throng too much, 
The cold, the vain, he feels as such ; 
Then marvels that his silent lute 
Beneath that worldly hand is mut>. 
—Away ! these scenes are not for thee : 
Go dream beneath some lonely tree ; 
Away to some far woodland spring, 
Dash down thy tinsel crown, and wring 
The scented unguents from thine hair: 
If thou dost hope that crown to share 
The laurell’d bards immortal wear ; 
Muse thou o'er leaf and drooping flower, 
Wander at evening’s haunted hour ; 
Listen the stockdove's plaining song 
Until it bear thy soul along ; 

Then call upon thy freed lute’s strain, 
And it will answer thee again. 

Oh mine own song, did I not hold 

Such faith as held the bards of old,— 
That one eternal hope of fame 

Whiich sanctifies the poet’s name,— 

I'd break my lyre in high disdain, 

And hold my gift of song as vain 

As those forced flowers which only bloom 
One hot night for a banquet room.’—Pp. 57—59. 


The next is in a not very different strain from 
the ‘History of the Lyre.’ 


*** T am a woman :—tcll me not of fume. 
The eagle’s wing may sweep the stormy path, 
And fling back arrows, where the dove would die. 
Look on those flowers near yon acacia tree— 
The lily of the valley—mark how pure 
The snowy blossoms,—and how soft a breath 
Is almost hidden by the large dark leaves. 
Not only have those delicate flowers a gift 
OF sweetness and of beauty, but the roo:— 
A healing power dwells there ; fragrant and fair, 
But dwelling still in some beloved shade. 
Is not this woman’s emblem ?—she whose smile 
Should only make the loveliness of home— 
Who seeks support and shelter from man’s heart, 
And pays it with affvction quiet, deep,— 
And in his sickness—sorrow—with an aid 
He did not deem in aught so tragile dwelt. 
Alas! this has not been my destiny. 
Again I'll borrow Summer's eloquence. 
Yon Eastein tulip—that is emblem mine ; 
Ay! it has radiant colours—every leaf 
Is as a gem irom its own country’s mines. 
Tis redolent with sunshine ; but with noon 
It has begun to wither :—look within, 
It has a wasted bloom, a buraing heart 5 
Tt has dwelt too much in the open day, 
And so have I; and both must droop and die ! 
1 did not choose my gift :—too soon my heart, 
Warch-like, had pointed to a later hour 
Than time had reach’d: and as my years pass’d on, 
Shadows and floating visions grew to thoughts, 
And thoughts found words, the passionate words of 
_ song, 
And all to me was poetry. The face, 
W hose radiance glided past me in the dance, 
Awoke a thousand fantasies to make 
Some history of her passing smile or sigh. 
The flowers were full of song :—upon the rose 
I read the crimson annals of true love ; 
The violet flung me kack on old romance ; 
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All was asseciation with some link 

W hese fine electric throb was in the mind, 

I paid my price for this—’twas happiness. 

My wings have melted in their eager flight, 
And gleams of heaven have only made me feel 
Its distance from our earth more forcibly. 

My feelings grow less fresh, my thoughts less kind : 
My youth has been too lonely, too much left 
To struggle for itself ; and this world is 

A northern clime, where ev'ry thing is chill’d. 
I speak of my own feelings—I can judge 

Of others but by outward show, and that 

Is falser than the actor’s studied part. 

We dress our words and looks in borrow’d robes : 
The mind is as the face—for who goes forth 

In public walks without a veil at least ? 

Tis this constraint makes half life’s misery. 
Tis a false rule: we do too much regard 
Others’ opinions, but neglect their feelings ; 
Thrice happy if such order were reversed. 

Oh why do we make sorrow for ourselves, 
And, not content with the great wretchedness 
Which is our native heritage—those ills 

We have no mastery over—sickness, toil, 
Death, and the natural grief which comrades death— 
Are not all these enough, that we must add 
Mutual and moral torment, and inflict 
Ingenious tortures’we must first contrive ? 

I am distrustful—I have been deceived 

And disappointed—I have hoped in vain. 

1 am vain—praise is opium, and the lip 
Cannot resist the fascinating draught, 

Though knowing its excitement is a fraud— 
Delirious--a mockery of fame. 

I may not image the deep solitude 

In which my spirit dwells. My days are past 
Among the cold, the careless, and the false. 

W hat part have I in them, or they in me ? 
Yet I would be beloved ; 1 would be kind ; 

I would share others’ sorrows, others’ joys ; 

I would fence in a happiness with friends. 

I cannot do this :—is the fault mine own ? 

Can I love those who but repay my love 

With half caprice, half flattery ; or trust, 
When I have full internal consciousness 

They are deceiving me ? I may be kind, 

And meet with kindness, yet be lonely still ; 
For gratitude is not companionship.’— Pp. 98—103. 


The third is froma drama called ‘The Ancestress.’ 
But we ought, in fairness, to say that this specimen 
is by no means the most favourable that might have 
been selected, and that we should not have fixed upon 
it in preference to a beautiful passage in the first 


scene, if that had not been extracted by several of 


our contemporaries, 
*JAROMIR. 
*T do nct feel as I should fcel at this. 
Acknowledged heir of a most noble house, 
Beloved and loving, wherefore should the past, 
Which hitherto has seem’d but as a dream, 
Of which I took no heed,—why should the past 
Come darkly up like an o’ertaking storm, 
W hose heaviness weighs down the atmosphere 
Of present hope? Which shall 1 curse the most 
My father’s pride, my uncle’s avarice ? 
But for these, bred according to my birth, 
Familiar but with honourable deeds, 
My ficry youth allow’d an open field, 
The name of every gallant ancestor 
A bond upon my soul against disgrace, 
My name had been as stainless as my crest, 
But, nursed in poverty, my infant ears 
Listening to curses, how must wrongs have changed 
A mother’s nature, when the first lisp’d words 
Her child’s young lips were taught, were oaths and 
threats 
Of deep revenge! Brought up to scorn my state, 
Yet shut out from all other, while the blood 
Of my bold forefathers stirr’d in my veins, 
What have they made me? Robber—murderer ! 
One of the ready sword and reckless hand, 
Who values blood by geld. Where art thou now, 
Spirit of enterprise, that urged me on— 





Spirit of vengeance, that at midnight rang 
My mother’s dying words within my brain, — 
Where are ye now? ~Hush’d as the worn-out wave ! 
And in your stead do fear and sorrow come 
Till, even as a child that dreads the dark, 
I dread the future. Bertha, thou hast struck, 
As with an angel’s hand, my rocky heart, 
And call’d forth its pure waters: higher hopes, 
Gentle affections, thankfulness to God, 
And kindliness towards my fellow-men, 
Are gushing in my bosom’s stony depths ; 
And all subdued and chasten’d by a sense 
Of my unworthiness. No more I hold 
A blind and terrible fatality 
Ts paramount upon this weary life— 
This gulf of troubled billows—where the soul, 
Like a vex’d bark, is toss’d upon the waves 
Of pain and pleasure by the warring breath 
OF passions, which are winds that bear it on, 
And only to destruction. Never more 
Shall I speak recklessly of death ; or shun 
A quiet thought or solitary hour ; 
Or drown that consciousness, our moral life, 
In the red wine cup: now my better heart 
Luxuriates in repose; I can pass days 
Stretch’d in the shade of those old cedar trees, 
Watching the sunshine like a blessing fall,— 
The breeze like music wandering o’er the boughs,— 
Each tree a natural harp,—each different leaf 
A different note, blent in one vast thansgiving. 

[Zn leaning from the casement he catches a sight 

of Bertha. 

I see her now. How more than beautiful 
She paces yon broad terrace !—The free wind 
Has lifted the soft curls from off her cheek, 
Which yet it crimsons not,—the pure, the pale,— 
Like a young saint. How delicately carved 
‘The Grecian outline of her face !—but touch’d 
With a more spiritual beauty, and more meek. 
Her large blue eyes are raised up to the heav'ns, 
Whose hues they wear, and seem to grow more clear, 
As the heart fillsthem. There, those parted lips,— 
Prayer could but give such voiceless eloquence,— 
Shining like snow her clasp‘d and earnest hands, 
She seems a dedicated nun, whose heart 
Is God’s own altar. By her side I feel 
As in some holy place. My best love, mine, 
Blessings must fall on one like thee !"—Pp. 149—153. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. DODDRIDGE. 





The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. Se. Edited from the original MSS. by his 
Great Grandson, John Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. London, 
1829. 

Tue greatest men of the greatest ages of English 
history are scarcely known to us but by their works 
and actions. ‘ The bright consummate flowers’ of 
their lives are evident to all, but much in the nature 
of the roots and secret processes of the vegetation is 
utierly unknown to us except from inference and the 
casual and scattered testimonies of friends. But from 
about the time of the settlement in 1688, we may date 
a period of effeminate egotism, self-ostentation, and 
love for personal detail, which produced letters, 
diaries, and records of conversations without end. 
The number of readers having greatly increased with- 
out a corresponding increase in the severity of taste 
and manliness of intellect, there was a large class, 
which every subsequent day has increased, of per- 
sons depending for constant amusement and excite- 
ment on the vulgar stimulants of literary scandal and 
indiscriminate anecdote ; and depraved by the con- 
stant use of wretched and watery food, even those 
who in a different age might have cultivated sounder 
habits, Lecame voracious for vulgar excitement, and 
comparatively indifferent to the solid and masculine 
fare of previous generations. 

There is in English literature a large class of hooks, 
mischievous as feeding the love of tea-table gratifi- 
cation, and of petty concern in the affectations and 
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self-delusions of our neighbours; but, in some other 
points of view, and in some of the better examples, 
by no means incapable of giving knowledge. We 
mean the letters and confessions of religious minds. 
These productions, though more frequently deformed 
and perverted by vanity and exaggeration, and more 
conspicuous for the misrepresentation of really cu- 
rious phenomena, than any other sort of books we are 
acquainted with, are also frequently very honest 
and valuable records of remarkable states of feeling, 
and are almost always very curious studies for specu- 
lative intellects; as even the tract in which some 
ignorant and self-deceiving fanatic retails the account 
of the effect produced in him by disturbance of the 
nerves, indigestion, conceit, and blind terror, and 
nicknames it inspiration ; even this is an interesting, 
and, in some respects, most important picture of a 
condition of mind by no means uncommon, and 
eminently contagious. The higher kind of these 
books, such, for instance, as Scot’s ‘ Force of Truth,’ 
are evidently the productions of honest, earnest, and 
vigorous men. All that they state themselves to have 
experienced is true and important, and their error 
only lies in omission. They overlook that the strong 
and rapid perception of truths, the phrases and for- 
mule of which we have long before been familiar 
with, is a phenomenon which has place in us all, and 
with respect to all other great subjects of human 
thought as well as the relation in which we stand to 
God. Their books are, some of them, so many po- 
sitive additions to a philosopher’s knowledge of man- 
kind, and will be treated with contempt by none but 
those whose own minds are utterly unworthy of a 
moment's study; if, at least, this can be truly said 
of even the most despicable characters. 

We had supposed that the letters of Dr. Dod- 
dridge would present us with a vivid picture of the 
religious thoughts and emotions of a man not pre- 
eminent indeed for ability, or of a very massy or 
sinewy cast of soul, but remarkably amiable, gentle, 
and sincere, and we imagined that they would furnish 
us with little else. And we find in them, in truth, a 
good deal of this, though not so much as might pre- 
viously have been expected. But these volumes are 
especially remarkable, inasmuch as coming from a 
dissenting divine of the highest popularity, they are 
full of the most playful and jocose disposition, amo- 
rously lively, and almost effeminately smooth. Since 
we read Richardson’s novels we have not found our- 
selves in such a maze of petticoats and firtation ; 
and we can assure our readers, that besides the 
amusement to be derived from the letters, the vo- 
lumes are of considerable value, as presenting to us 
very openly a very pleasing mind, by no means re- 
duced to any hard and meagre sectarian standard. 

The first extract which we shall give is a good spe- 
cimen of the gay gallantry of tone which prevails in 
many of these letters, and which we may add would 
never have been indulged by any one in Dr. 
Doddridge’s situation, whose feelings towards the 
sex were really deserving of condemnation. 


* Pray present my humble service to Mr. Horseman’s 
family. I cannot bear to think that you should have the 
society of three such agreeable young ladies at once, while 
I am cloistered up in a closet, with no Christian soul to 
keep me company, and with nought but books and mice, 
which last abound in such adegree, that I am afraid I 
shall be devoured before I receive your answer, if it does 
not come very soon. But, to be very serious, I wish you 
could find some way of sending me one of these same young 
ladies when you send my things. I will promise her she 
shall live as well as I do, and 1 have new miik twicea 
day. She might be accommodated with at least half a 
bed; and for a closet, she might have part of mine, 
which, as I told you before, is the handsomest in the 
house, and so very large—that I believe, if the lower 
shelves were taken down, it would contain the greatest 
part of her hoop-petticoat. If you can persuade her to 
come down, direct her for me! at the Rev. Mr. Jen- 
nings’s, at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, to be left at the 
Eagle and Child till called for ; and send me a letter 
when she will be there, and I will go myself to fetch her 
home. At the same time, I desire you would send me, 


besides the books I mentioned when at Hampstead, the 
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"6 Clark’s Annotations 


* Discourse Jon Free.‘ hinking, 
on the New Testament,” and the odd volumes of ** Hall's 
Contemplations,” which will be very necessary, because, 
if I can, 1 intend to complete the set. 

P. Donprindce. 

¢ P. S.—Pray make my excuses to Mrs. Forfit and my 
cousin Jones, for net taking leave of them. You know 
the circumstances, and so good night, my very dear sister. 
Ordinarily it will be sufficient to direct to me at Mr. Jen- 
nings’s, in [inckiey, wishout naming the Eagle and 
Child, or writing a preparatory letter. EPut when you 
send any thing so precious asa young lady! you n.ust 
use the utirost precaution, for it would ruin my reputa- 
tion to have her miscarry."—Vol. 1, pp. 142—143. 

The fSiiowing letter is a curious specimen of the 
frugality practised a century ago by a respectable 
student, who scems at the same time to have been 
by no means indifferent to outward appearances. 

* One reason for my answering your letter something 
sooner, perhaps, than I should otherwise have done, is to 
transmit to you the following bill, which I received from 
Mr. Jennings presently after Christmas: To Christmas, 
1722; half a year’s board and tuition, eight pounds ten 
shillings; Spanheim’s Elenchus, five shillings and three- 
pence; exchange of a Hebrew Bible, four shillings and 
sixpence; Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, ten shillings 
and sixpence; for a Gown*, one pound fourteen shillings 
and twopence ; in money, three pounds three shillings; 
in all fourteen pounds seven shillings and fivepence, pay- 
able to Mr. Clark, of London. The books are such as 
we read in our course; and which Mr. Jennings thought 
proper to provide for us himself. My old Hebrew Bible 
was in a very scurvy condition, as it had been used as a 
school-book before it came into my hands. In some 
places it was hardly legible, and therefore I dare say you 
will not blame my parting with it. Mr. Jennings him- 
self set the price of the exchange, and I think it was 
reasonable enough. My gown had lasted me two vears, 
and had been turned and mended several times, and was 
at_first but an ordinary calimanco of eighteen-pence a 
yard, so that it was very necessary to have another. T 
am not aware of any considerable expense that could 
have been retrenched. I have always endeavoured to 
avoid every thing that looks like extravagance ; and you 
may depend upon it shall continue todo so. I shall be 
obliged to be pretty often abroad this half year: but I 
have some friends in the congregation who will some- 
times accommodate me with their horses; and I hope 
that most of my journeys will pay their own charges.’— 
Vol. 1, pp. 188, 189. 

Ilere is a specimen of the lightness of Doddridge’s 
tone in speaking about religion (of which he evidently 
was always an earnest Leliever) where gravity was 
not called for: 

*Tam heartily sorzy that you are of the number of 
those that lay a trap for your friends; but so I find it. 
You very expressly tell me that orthodoxy requires you 
te deny the salvability of the heathen, and that you ce- 
sire me to send you an abs ract of some of the best argu- 
ments I can meet with for the defence of the contrary 
Opinion. What if such a dissertation should fall into the 
hands of some durus pater or duvior jiater 2. Then am 
I caught in the very act of Baxterianisin, and by conse. 
quence am an Arwminian, and therefore an Arian, and 
therefore, perhaps, a deist. And though I do here give 
it you under my hand, that [am in all the most import- 
ant points a Calvinist, yet by hesitating in any one ar- 
ticle I become guiliy of violating and contemning the 





* The gown worn by the Nonconformist ministers of 
that period was frequently of a dark blue ; a colour chosen 
from its being that of the cloak used in the costume cf 
Geneva; acity so long a place of refuge to the reiormers 
that it may be termed the cradle of the Protestant faith. 

One of the family pictures represents Dr. Doddridge 
as wearing a gown of this sort, a flowing wig, and bands 
a little wavy. The last circumstance may be considered 
a token of liberality, as a want of starch might then be 
said to indicate a lack of hgh orthodoxy! a phrase, by 
the by, as synonymous with intolerance as opposed to 
genuine Christianity. 

In the simplicity of modern days, dissenting pastors 
have very generally thrown aside gowns of every sort, 
although their decorous effect is self-evident; and t iese 
gentlemen have scrupulously retained the black ciecical 
garb of the olden time. 


judicatus. 





LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


whole system, as might be then said; witness his own 
letter. And so the next lesson will be ex proprio ore 
My good sir, hareticum esse nolo. And you 
may depend upon it that [ shall omit such an adventu- 
rous kind ef curiosity till you have given me an express 
promise of keeping all my letters to yourself, and this 
among the rest. When you have given me such an as- 
surance with all due solemnity it is possible I may spare 
so much time, not * from the cart-tail and cow-cribs,” 
with which I have not yet contracted any intimate ac 
quaintance, but from my mistress’s apron-string, or i. 
you please, from the stalks of my rose, as to submit my 
opinion on that or any other such point to your examina- 
tion and correction, for which I shall always retain that 
respect and deference which becomes, Gear Sir, your most 
affectionate and most obliged friend and servant, 
*Puirie DopprindGr.’ 
Vol. 1, pp. 433, 439. 

The two following letters are pleasant examples of 

decorous trifling : 





* Since I saw you I have been in a great deal of anxicty 
about poor Kitty, but at length we have parted; and, 
that nothing may prevent our meeting, I have removed 
to adistance of six miles, that I may be xearer to her 
than wien we lived in the same house! Iam come to 
live at Harborough, where Iam surrounded with many 
valuable friends and agreeable entertainments 3 where, in 
short, I am the envy of almost all my acquaintance. Yet 
even here, as agreeable as my situation is, I am not per- 
feetly happy; for alas! at this very moment I languish 
in absence ; and by a genile force, which I know not 
how to resist, am carried away in impatient desire after 
the enjoyment of a distant good, You will naturally in- 
terpret this as an amorous sentiment inspired by the 
charms of my mistress, in the contemplation of whose 
beauty you take it for granted I am now regaling my 
imagination, But how fallible is mortal man! and how 
liable are even school-masters theimscives to be mistaken! 
It is now almost twelve o'clock at night, and the absence 
in which I languish is amabsence from my bed ; and that 
distant good which I am so desirous of obtaining is a re- 
freshing nap, which I almost anticipate even while I 
mention it. 

* 1 remember upon a recollection, which in this state 
of indolence is very laborious, that I once had a mistress 
at Burton, and a friend at St. Albans, whom I have 
thought of witha great deal of pleasure; but in these 
drowsy moments the transports of love and friendship are 
no more. If [ have not cntirely lost my reasoning facul- 
ties, they do not remain in any capacity to plilosophise, 
and IT can only aftirm, that the swi 
the supreme happiness of which human nature is capa- 
ble, is a soft, warm, quict bed. But why should I keep 
myself awake to describe my inclination to sleep ? 

* Good night, dear sir. Tani at present neither your 
friend nor servant—but I hope to rest—and remain. low 
do you spell *Puitiry Dopprince ?’ 

Vol. 2, pp. 73, 74. 

* I was up at five o’clock this morning, and I have 
been all this while studying the connection of a short sec- 
tion in the Romans, and writing lettcrs. Nay, at this 
very moment, Lemosthenes is waiting to entertain me 
with one of his Philippies, and Virgil is bringing back 


s2um bonum hominum, 


Jneas to his camp, where [ have long been waiting i 


pain for his absence. Doctor Tillotson has also prepared 
an admirable sermon, which he will quickly deliver in 
my chamber with his usual grace and sweetness. And 
then Gerard Brandt will go on with his ** [istory of the 
Persecution of the Remoustrants,” after their condemna- 
tion at the Synod of Dort. In the afternoon, 1 expect to 
hear from Pliny, who gencvally favours me with two or 
three epistles in a day, though a stranger and a heathen 
—while you, a Christian minister, and my brother, will 
hardly write once in a quarter of a year. Then I am to 
crink a dish of tea with some agreeable women in the 
afternoon, and may possibly look over a chapter or two 
in the History of the Four Kings*: and if I should be 
immoderately transported with the joys of victory, or the 
sorrows of defeat, with love to my partner, or anger 
against my antagonist, I shall hope to find my remedy 
in the conversation of Mr. Bragg, who has lately under- 
taken to teach me the Government of the Passions, a 


* Cards, 
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esson indced which I ought to have learnt some time ago! 
Dr. Potter is instructing me in Grecian antiquiiies ; but 
I fear I shall hardly have time to speak with him to-day. 
However, I will, if possible, atiend upon my tutor Cra. 
lock, in the evening, who is lecturing on the Epistles 
with great accuracy and solidity ; besides this, I have a 
little kind of a sermon to preach in the family according 
o my daily custom, and then four letters to transcribe 
into short-hand, 

* Now I will leave you, who are one of the greatest 
clerks I know, to judge whether all this business will 
leave me time to say any more than how does my dear 
sister ? Give my service to her, and to Mrs. Nettleton, 
and believe me to be,’ &c.—Vol. 2, pp. 139, 140. 








We conclude for the present by throwing together 
some fragments, which are good illustrations of more 
than one peculiarity in their writer's character, and 
of the times in which he lived : 


* Mr. Wilson, of Bethnal Green, meeting me one day 
at the Amsterdam Coflve-house, after many civilities, 
which seemed very surprising from a stranger as he then 
was to me, gave himself the trouble of inquiring into 
my circumstances at Kibworth ; and wondering that we 
had no exhibiiion from the Presbyterian fund, though 
we had five pounds a year from the Independent, he pros 
mised to make a motion at the next meeting that some 
allowance might be granted us from the former. I should 
not have presumed to propose this myself, not being in 
pressing necessiiy, but certainly should be very glad if 
the peint should be carried, and should think myself very 
much obliged to you, sir, in particular, if you would 
please to second the motion, if upon the whole you think 
it convenient. Our subscription {alone cannot amount to 
above twenty-six pounds a year, and though a single 
man may subsist tolerably well upon that, if he manage 
with prudence and frugality, yet you must be aware, sir, 
that he can afford to lay out but little in books, or in the 
relief of the poor of the congregation, among whom he 
might probably be more useful if he could supply them 
in their necessities. I might further add, that as the pre. 
sent support of the minister at Kibworth depends upon a 
few persons, most of them advanced in years, and likely 
to continue but a little while, which would make your 
assistance so much the more seasonable. However, sir, 
after all, I refer it to your consideration, and should be 
far from desiring auy supply which cannot be obtained 
without the prejudice of others, whose necessities may be 
more urgent. I hope I have devoted myself, and my all, 
to God, and am very well contented with my present c'r- 
cumstances, though I would not be neglectful of any 
proper method by which they may be rendered more 
comfortable ; and IT might have a probable prospect of 
being more useful.’—Vol. 2, pp. 192—1938. 

*[ have lately received five pounds of Mr. Tong on 
the like account, and have such another affair depending ; 
so that [hepe in time my poverty will enrich me. At 
present, though I am not much before hand in the world, 





I contrive to live handsomely enough. My expenses are 
never extravagant, and [ never want money, nor indeed 
any thing else, but wit and grace. I have, besides a 
watch, bought twenty pounds’ worth of books within 
these two years, most of them che-p enough; and it is 
my happiness to be a member of a society, in which, for 
little more than a crown a year, I have the reading of all 
that are purchased by the common stock, amounting to 
sixteen pounds yearly.’—Vol. 2, pp. 56, &7. 

* There is one Mr. Sinot, a gentleman of a moderate 
estate, who gives the minister his board and the keep of 
his horse, or will lend him one, whenever he has a mind 
to ride out, which in this county is a very considerable 
article, and would save at least five pounds a year.’— 
Vol. 2, p. 231. 

‘ The family of Mr. Sinot is, by report, one of the 
most agreeable that can be met with; he and his lady are 
related to Sir Francis, and persons of a great deal of 
piety, good sense, and politeness. They are well ac- 
quainted with the world, and have so much generosity, 
and so much pleasantry in their tempers, that I perceive 
all the ministers in these parts are fond of their company, 
and ride over with pleasure to supply Thorp ; and when 
they once get into Mr. Sinot’s house, can hardly contrive 
to leave it before the middle of the week.’—Vol. 2, p. 231. 

© There is another circumstance which would recome 
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mend Thorp to some people, and I believe would not be 
altogether disagreeable to you. There is a very pretty 
girl in the house where you have to board—I have heard 
twenty fine things of her character since I wrote the 
above, so that you must go! 

* There are many innocent moments in life in which 
we lose our relish for books, business, and argumentative 
conversation, and may find an entertainment in the play- 
ful society of young girls, which nothing besides is ca- 
pable of giving. There is something in every innocent 
look, and in every gesture, when they are in good hu- 
mour, which plays about the heart with gaiety and plea- 
sure; and aman must be dead indeed, if their lips and 
eyes cannot inspire him with something which it may be 
agreeable for him to say, and for them to hear. 

‘Thad sent you this packet on Wednesday, but was 
detained at Northampton, where I preached last Lord’s 
day, by a downfall of snow without doors and two charm. 
ing girls within; and then who would ride twelve miles 
merely to serve a friend ? 

* But to be serious. With this I send several letters, 
which I desire you to deliver. Seal those that are open, 
and take particular care of that for Mr. Wright, consult 
with him about Thorp, but not one word of the latter 
article.’—Vol. 2, pp. 232, 233. 





THE GEM. 





The Gem: a Literary Annual. Marshall, London, 
1830. 


We have several annuals now before us, but as 
we cannot occupy our journal entirely with these 
publications, and as we have no motive for favour or 
affection, we adopt the old and homely maxim of 
Sist come first served. 

‘The Gem’ is calculated to keep its station among 
its class of publications. It is one of the best of the 
annuals we have seen, although, like the others, the con- 
tributions in it to which the greatest names are affixed, 
produce the most disappointment. We could single 
out more than one author from among those who 
have written for this annual, whose reputation would 
have stood higher had he kept in his own portfolio 
the trifles, for a lenient judgment of which he must 
feel himself indebted to the holiday good humour of 
his readers. ‘The Gem,’ however, as regards the 
mass of its articles, is quite equal to any of its con- 
temporaries, that have yet come under our notice, 
and over some of its fellows it has a decided supe- 
riority. Among the best pieces we are disposed to 
rank a tale well-devised, and related with great 
simplicity, feeling, and effect by the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton. It has interested us much, and induces 
us to make a long extract: 


‘WALTER ERRICK. BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

* It was on board the Alphonse that I learnt the history 
of this unfortunate man. He was first mate there; and, 
though exceedingly unpopular amongst his messmates, 
there was something about him which excited my inte- 
rest. He was a short thick-set man, about the middle 
age, with a singularly grave countenance, which circum- 
stance had probably obtained him among his companions 
the name of * gloomy Walter,” by which he was con- 
stantly designated. There was, however, nothing harsh 
or forbidding in his general expression: on the contrary, 
when a faint gleam of something like gladness stole over 
his features, they were decidedly pleasing ; and melan- 
choly, rather than gloom, appeared to me to be their ha- 
bitual cast. I always piqued myself on being a good 
judge of physiognomy ; and, as I walked up and down 
the deck of the Alphonse, 1 repeated so often to myself, 
*¢ That man has a history,” that, at last, during all the 
dull monozonous voyage, I came to have but one pervad- 
ing wish, which gradually obtained complete empire over 
me, to lear his story from himself. I cannot describe to 
you the burnlng intensity of my curiosity on tiis subject. 
Day after day, night after night, I repeated, almost with 
feverish longing, ** Oh that I could hear Waker Errick’s 
story!" I do really think that, at that time, I would 
have consented to lose an arm ora leg, if the loss could 
have ensured the gratitication of my wish. ‘Time passed, 





and the desire increased in proportion as the likelihood of 


satisfying it diminished. A thousand times I was on the 
point of addressing him, of telling him the interest he 
had inspired; but the cold gravity, the insouciance of 
his melancholy, always restrained me: his was not a sor- 
row of the heart, which could be relieved by unbosoming 
himself to a compassionate friend ; it was a cloud over 
the soul, a da:k veil thrown over his natural feelings, by 
some event of his past life. Oh that I could discover 
how and when it took place ! 


* My wish was at last gratified. Walter Errick caught 
a fever when we were crossing the Line, and my profes- 
sion, as a clergyman, obliged me to sit by him, and offer 
the consolations which our holy religion affords tu the 
penitent sinner. For some days he was delirious, and 
during that time he seemed happier than I had ever seen 
him: he talked of the scenes of his childhood, fancied 
himself on the shore of the Isle of Wight, and would 
take my hand and gaze fondly into my face, murmuring 
some name in a low faint voice, or sometimes without 
speaking at all. One night, after lying in a stupor for 
some time, he roused himself and asked for something to 
drink: after a few moments’ pause, he inquired how long 
it was probable he should live? The surgeon replied, 
that at present there was no certainty of his death,—that 
he might, and in all probability would, recover. ‘* Non- 
sense !”’ said he; ** I am dying: I feel it—I know it: it 
is the plague—the plague of the body and the soul.” 
We thought he was relapsing into delirium, when, sud- 
denly seizing my arm, he exclaimed, ** I have a great 
wish to say something to you, sir, before I go. You 
have brought on this fever: you have watched me—sus- 
pected me,—I know you have: for above a fortnight be- 
fore I took to my bed, I could not hear your foot on the 
deck, (and, oh, how well I knew your step from the 
others!) without feeling my heart beat as if it would 
have burst; and when you looked at me so long and so 
earnestly as you used to do, the veins in my forchead 
swelled and throbbed, and my head grew giddy. Sir, I 
could not sleep for that look: and now you shall hear all, 
—why I did it, and how it happened that no one but you 
ever guessed what 1 had done.” At that moment I con- 
fess I felt almost in the state the wretched man had him- 
self described : every nerve in my body thrilled, and the 
drops stood on my brow. I did not speak, however; 
and, after some time, he continued. 


*** T was born in a little fishing hut, at the back of the 
Isle of Wight. I believe my father had originally been 
a farmer; but distresses had come upon him, and, under 
the ostensible trade of a fisherman, he connected himself 
with a gang of smugglers,who carried on successful plun- 
der in that part of the island. I used always to accom- 
pany him on his expeditions, and was with him the night 
he was shot by the King's officers:—he fell from the 
boat in which he was standing into the sea; after the 
struggle was over, two men looked for his body and 
brought it home: we then discovered that the wound was 
of little consequence, but the time he had been in the 
water precluded all possibility of his recovery. My mo- 
ther was thus left with myself and a younger brother,— 
with no means of subsistence, except the scanty earnings 
afforded by making fishing-nets, and selling shells and 
weeds to those whom curiosity and leisure brought to the 
beach. One of her little customers, who was daughter to 
the captain of a small merchant vessel, offered to obtain 
a situation, as cabin-boy, for either of us in her father’s 
ship,—a proposition my mother acceded to the more 
gladly, as she had taken home the half-starved orphan of 
one of the men who perished, or were taken, the night 
my father died. My brother and I performed the voy- 
ages alternately, and experienced the greatest kindness 
from the captain, who frequently assisted my mother and 
little Mary, the orphan girl, with small but useful pre- 
sents during his short stay on land. It was during the 
third voyage my younger brother, James, had made, that 
I began to think of the orphan Mary as a wife. Deauti- 
ful and gentle she was ; and to live with her and not iove 
her was impossible. We used to ramble over the beach 
together during the bright summer evenings, and sit side 
by side watching the waves rippling to the shore, or look- 
ing for the ships in the distance, and guessing their des- 
tinations and the feelings of those within them. At 
length the time drew near when James was to return, aud 


I should take his place, and bid farewell to Mary for a 
while. The day, the hour came. I felt her last kiss on 
my lips, her warm bright tears on my cheek; and the 
boat that brought me to the vessel, rowed away again 
with her and James and others, and became a speck in 
the distance. 

‘It was two years before I again saw the Isle of 
Wight, and my landing was an ominous one. The 
well-known signal was hoisted, and I could see a white 
hankerchief fluttering in reply above the roof of our cot- 
tage. The boat put off from shore, and my heart told 
me, before my eye could distinguish, that my brother 
James was the one who pulled so stoutly, and kept his 
glance so fixed on the deck of our vessel. I got a pocket 
telescope, and looked out to see his bright and’ blessed 
countenance a few minutes sooner: and there he was, 
handsomer than ever; his sun-burnt face lit with glad- 
ness, his white smiling teeth gleaming in the sun, and 
the fresh breeze waving his ringleted hair. I never felt 
so fond or so proud of him.: I kept repeating, in a tone 
of triumph, to those near me, * There’s James,—that’s 
my brother James,—do you see James ?’ never heeding 
or seeing their total indifferance to the rapture which 
swelled my heart. Mary too,—dear Mary! I could see 
faintly on the shore the outline of a figure I felt must be 
her’s. I watched impatiently the light boat shooting over 
the waters, which lay as clear and smooth as glass: sud- 
denly there was a momentary confusion; some one stood 
up, leant forward, and the boat upset, plunging all into 
the sea. For one single instant I stood paralyzed, with 
my eyes fixed on the splashing glancing waters, as the 
sunshine played over the spot where fourteen wretches 
were struggling for lite: another moment and I had leapt 
into the ocean, and was swimming with all the energy of 
love and Gespair to the place where the boat had sunk. 
As I swam from the vessel, 1 heard the captain shout out 
orders to lower a boat: we had but one left,—the rest had 
taken part of the cargo to land. I knew, and remembered 
as I swam along, that this was too small to hold all the 
sufferers ; and though I could see boats in all directions 
putting off from the land, yet the time that must elapse 
before they could reach the spot rendered their being of 
service very uncertain. At length I swam into the cen- 
tre of the eddying waves : hands were extended, and faint 
efforts were made to grasp me, by men already exhausted 
with rowing: but they were sfrangers ; and, in that mo- 
ment of excitement, I shook them off as I would have 
done a troublesome animal. I gazed,—I panted,—the 
dreadful thought struck me that I might be too late: I 
shrieked out * James!’ A faint voice called me by my 
name :—a splash—an arm raised for a moment above the 
head, showed me where my brother had been. He rose 
again—I struggled forward—a dying wretch caught my 
arm—I shook him off—I even struck his extended arm 
as it was again listless!y stretched forth to lay hold of 
me: I reached my brother; he rose once more with closed 
eves—I caught him by the hair, and wept and howled in 
the agony of my excessive joy. I saw the boat from the 
merchant vessel nearing us: I called, I shouted: I felt 
my limbs failing with fatigue and emotion, and every 
now and then one of the strugglers round us went down 
with a faint bubbling groan. I thouglit again of the size 
of the boat, and shuddered ; it would not at the most hold 
more than eight :—useless, indeed, was my fear! The 
boat neared—took us in—I looked up to Heaven in gra- 
titude, and round upon the waste of waters :—/here were 
but two living souls of the fourteen ! 

*** Death alone can erase the memory of that evening 
from my mind: there is but one other scene in my life 
which I can recall with equal intensity; and that—Oh, 
James, my merry-hearted, handsome, affectionate bro- 
ther,”—and the sick man clasped his hands, and shook 
with a passion of grief. He mastered it, and continued 
more calmly, ** That evening we were all at home toge- 
ther,—Mary, and my mother, and James, and T; and 
how they wept over me, and hung upon me, and blessed 
me! I told them good news tov, that the vessel wanted 
repairing, and that the dclay necessary would give us yct 
a little while together, before James would be obliged 
to leave us: and they told me—what ? that the brother I 
had saved, and Mary, »y Mary, were to be married di- 
rectly ; that they had only waited for my return to be 
present during the ceremony, and that now nothing re- 








mained but to fix the day. I hardly rmember how I 
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felt, or what I said ; but I know that my eyes were ri- 
veted upon Mary like those of a person walking in his 
sleep, and that Mary laughed, and blushed, and looked 
down ; and then came and kissed my cheek, and hid her 
head on my bosom, and blessed me for having brought 
home HER James from the wild and treacherous sea. I 
recollect, too, feeling bewildered, and gazing round me; 
and that the fire seemed to burn dimmer, and my mo- 
ther’s face to grow paler, and that I felt suffocated, and 
trembled all over. However, I shook James by the 
hand, and promised to be there on the wedding-day and 
give the bride away. And when they had all gone to 
bed, I went out, and sat down on the beach, and looked 
across the sea to the place where the boat had sunk in the 
morning: and I thought over all that had happened that 
day,—my joy at coming home, my agony of fear when I 
saw James drowning at a distance and no help near; and 
then I thought of Mary, and the choking pain rose in 
my throat, and I knelt in the cold moonlight on the 
sands and prayed a dreadful and a fervent prayer to God, 
that I might never live to see them man and wife! Yes, 
I wished, I prayed that they might be happy, but that J 
might be a cold corpse ; and more than once I thought of 
plunging in the sea, and so ending my life: but I re- 
membered the morning, and the sinking wretches, and 
the cold grasp on my arm,—and 1 could not do it. 

* * Atday-break I went home, and I heard every thing 
settled for the wedding ; and Mary looked quite happy, 
and confided to me all her little plans for the future; and 
how she had gradually guessed that James loved her; 
and how they used to walk along my favourite walks, 
talking of me, and wondering when I should come back, 
and what | would think of it; and the agony that filled 
her soul when the boat disappeared, and her gratitude 
when, at last, she saw me coming to shore with James. 
And then she talked again of him, and told me all his 
merry jokes, and her anxiety when he was out fishing at 
night; and every word she spoke went through and 
through my heart. Two or three days passed, and their 
wedding drew near. Every morning I wandered out, 
that I might sce Mary as little as possible before she wes 
James's wife ; and every night I went out to fish. Some- 
times he came with me, and sometimes 1 went alone. 
The last night we went out together, and Mary carried 
the lantern and the heavy boat-cloak down to the beach, 
and kissed my brother and bade him good-bye till sun- 
rise ; and then she stooped down and kissed me as I was 
unfastening the boat-chain, and said, in her low and 
gentle tone, ** Bring him home safe, Walter.” How 
those few words rang in my brain for long weary years! 
Well, we set sail on as fair and still a night as ever shone 
in the moonlight ; and James was in high spirits, and 
laughed and talked incessantly ; but there was a weight 
on my heart nothing could take away. At length it 
seemed all of a sudden to strike him that 1 was not the 
same as I had been; and, after a short silence, which 
was only broken by a heavy sigh which burst from me, 
he said, ** Walter, you are unhappy: don’t let there be 
secrets between brothers, but tell me what ails you.” It 
wasn’t the words he said, but something in his manner, 
and the kind tone of his voice, that stole upon me, and 
I all at once resolved that I would tell him all—my 
love and my struggles, and so save myself from being at 
the wedding, and sail away for a time till they were set- 
tled : and some feeling of making a sacrifice, and being 
pitied and loved by both, came across me; and I felt that 
I should be happier afterwards. And I spoke long and 
sorrowfully : I told him what 1 had never breathed be- 
fore, not even to Mary. I described my feelings throngh 
the four past years,—how I had thought of her when I 
was abscut, and loved her when present ; and how she 
had been the one hope of my life, looked forward to in 
storm and in sunshine, in calm and in danger ; and with 
a breaking and a bursting heart I confessed that I had 
believed her affections were mine, that I had mistaken 
the love of a sister fur the passionate affection I bore her, 
and that I had never thought it possible, even for an in- 
stant, that she could become the wife of another. A d 
then I paused and looked out, far out, over the waste of 
waters, with the tears swelling and choking in my throat. 
And James answered a very few words spoken lightly 
and in jest: he rallied me on my blindness, and, finally, 
as he repeated my last words about the impossibility, of 
Mary preferring any one to me, he gave way to hcarty 





and uncontrolled laughter. God forgive me! but I do 
believe if it had not been for that, I should not be the 
miserable wretch I am. That laugh rang through my 
brain and maddened me. I could have borne reproaches, 
angry words, or even coldness and jealousy; but to be 
laughed at in my agony !—my blood boiled ; my hand 
trembled; and I looked at James with my teeth set to- 
gether. He still laughed on—I struck but one blow with 
the boat-hook—the echo of that laugh died away upon 
the water. There was a plash. a moan, a faint call upon 
my name; and I sat the one living thing in that boat on 
the lonely sea—alone, in the depth and darkness of night! 
Oh God! Oh God! what would 1 have given to have 
heard that voice again, though it were in execration and 
taunts for evermore! I thought it was impossible one 
instant could have finished all,—one blow destroyed so 
much of life, vigour, and beauty. I called ‘ James! 
James! my brother!’ but no echo answered me, no 
sound smote my ear, but the sullen waves, plash—plash 
—against the anchored boat. I looked fearfully over the 
side, and to my straining eyes the ocean seemed tinged 
with blood: I drew my head back with a cold shudder, 
and covered my face with my hands. And dreams passed 
through my burning brain—dreams of childhood and of 
later years: I was on the beach with James as when we 
were children, sorting shells and sea-weeds; and I felt 
his round soft arm over my shoulder. And then I was 
with him and Mary, bidding farewell for my last voyage ; 
and his bright eye glanced on mine through the darkness, 
and I fancied he rowed the boat along to take me back 
to the merchant ship. And then the morning when I 
had saved him came to my mind: I heard again his faint 
answer to my call, and prayed wsth ycarning agony to 
hear that whisper once more: and then I fancied I heard 
that mocking laugh repeated,—but it had no longer the 
sound of mockery; it was only as # i voice I heard 
it—his young glad voice which I might never hear 
again ! 


* « T know not how I reached the land : I only remem- 
ber that the sun was shining warm and bright over my 
head, and that Mary and my mother were standing weep- 


ing on the beach, and watching for us; and I got out of 


the boat and stood by them, and watched too. And they 
said to me, * Is he drowned, Walter ? is he dead ?’ and 
I stared, and repeated the words like a manic. And 
there we sat while the waves rolled in—in silence and in 
sorrow. At last, there was a black speck visible: it 
heaved over that wave and another, and yet another, 
and the last brought to shore the body of Mary's bride- 
groom. There he lay at my feet,—my young, unoffend- 
ing brother,—bruised and breathless ; and my hand had 
sent him to his last account !” 


¢ Walter Errick paused from exhaustion: his voice had 
become so hollow and broken, that 1 could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the words he uttered. I waited till he seemed 
to have recovered a little, and then spoke of the consola- 
tions of religion. He listened patiently, but apparently 
with little hope; and when I paused, he continued his 
story in a low mournful tone. 


* “ Two years and more had passed away, and my poor 
mother and Mary appeared to have recovered from the 
stroke of James’s death. It was only now and then, 
when some trifling word occurred which awoke the sealed 
fountain of her sorrow, or when her eyes wandered to his 
empty place at our meals, that the latter would come and 
sit down by me, and murmur his name, and lay her 
weeping head upon my arm, and sob in uncontrollable 
grief. During all this time, I followed my occupation 
as fisherman.’—Pp. 29--4l. 


We have already trespassed, in order that the ef- 
fect of this interesting narrative may not be lost, but 
must now break off. We have extracted sufficient 
to prove the affecting nature of the tale, and the 
power of the authoress. For the conclusion of the 
unfortunate Errick’s story, we refer our readers to 
the ‘Gem’ itself. They will find other matter well 
worthy of their perusal. Should their feelings re- 
quire a little relief, we recommend them to turn to 
the * Stolen Interview,’ by E. M. Fitzgerald, Esq. 


Of the embellishments we shall say nothing in this 
place. We have the proof impressions before us, 





and they will form more properly the subject of a 
notice in the part of our paper allotted to the Fine 
Arts. 





ANNALS OF RAJAST’HAN. 





Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the Central 
and Western Rajpoot States of India. By Lieute- 
nant-Colonel James Tod, lute Political Agent to 
the Rajpoot States. 4to. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
London, 1829. 

( Continued from p. 654. ) 


WE are always disposed to hail with pleasure the 
appearance of a book which seems calculated to 
throw light on the state of things in India. India is 
a subject, in a certain degree, familiar to us all; 
there are few amongst us with whom the name is not 
associated with the remembrance of relatives and 
friends, and yet it may be questioned if there exist 
on the area of the globe a single nation, whose so- 
cial, moral, and political condition is so little under- 
stood in this country as that of our eastern fellowe 
subjects. In days like the present, when such an 
active spirit of inquiry has gone forth, when the 
strong holds of prejudice have been so boldly as- 
sailed, and juster principles of commercial and po- 
litical legislation proclaimed to the world, it is 
surely time that the mists of ignorance, which have 
so long obscured the regions of Hindustan, should 
be dispersed, and that the salutary influence of pub- 
lic opinion should operate on its government. Al- 
though the splendid volume with which Colonel 
Tod has lately presented us, does not bear directly 
on the subject we have adverted to, inasmuch as 
it relates to a territory not immediately under the 
sway of the India Company, it may still be useful in 
attracting the public sympathy, to the general history 
of the country, by showing the commanding interest 
that is due to one of its provinces. 

We do not expect that Colonel Tod’s work will 
meet with very general attention, and yet it is a 
work replete with vast and valuable information, aot 
only to the antiquary and historian, but even to the 
ordinary reader—information the more worthy of our 
care, as it proceeds from a gentleman whose oppor- 
tunities of gathering knowledge were as rare and un- 
questionable as the talents and admirable feeling 
with which they were conjoined. 

The term of Rajast’han is applied to a large ex- 
tent of territory, which forms the north-west division 
of Hindostan. Here, according to the learned au- 
thor before us, a people originally of Celtic extrac- 
tion located themselves, at a very early period of the 
history of the world. They soon arrived at a con- 
siderable degree of civilization, and formed, as we 
learn from the Greek historian, the richest satrapy of 
the Persian monarch. Under political institutions 
which bore a surprising resemblance to the feudal 
system of western nations, the Rajpoots attained to a 
pitch of military power and renown unmatched amid 
surrounding nations. India, like Italy, has ever 
been the object of foreign ambition, and the people 
of Rajast’han were often called upon to resist the 
attacks of vast and mighty nations, Aftghans, Mo- 
guls, and Mahrattas; each in turn carried war and 
desolation into their flourishing borders, but no 
effort of foreign aggression or domestic disorder could 
compel them to renounce their national indepen- 
dence or to abandon the civil and religious customs 
of their country. It is impossible to contemplate 
without emotion the picture of a brave people strug- 
gling for their liberty. The Rajpoots exhibited in 
that cause instances of heroic valour, devotedness, 
and magnanimity, which wanted nothing but the 
recording pen of the historian to make them vie with 
Marathon or Thermopole. At last, when this high 
and gallant spirit had nearly succumbed to the weight 
of accumulating national disasters, the affairs of Ra- 
jast’han were suddenly rescued from perdition and 
restored to order and prosperity by the timeiy in- 
terference of the India Company. The intelligent, 
and benevolent instrument of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in effecting this great work, was Colonel then 
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Captain Tod, and the book to which we are now 
calling the attention of our readers was the result of 
ten years’ residence in Rajasthan, .as.the political 
agent ofthe India Company. Nothing could exceed 
the forlorn and desperate condition of Méwar when 
Col. Tod was first despatched thither by Lord Uast- 
ings in 1818. The institutions of the country had 
almost ceased to exist, the Prince’s authority was 
despised, the nobles were demoralised and rebellious, 
agriculture and internal commerce abandoned, and 
the peasantry destroyed by the combined operations 
of war, pestilence, and exile. To restore order to 
such a state of affairs, was evidently no very ordinary 
undertakmg, yet C al. Tod proved at least equal to 
the task which bad been assigned to him. 

He immediately commenced a boid and enlight- 
ened system of reformation ; he was active, patient, 
and industrious; he quickly ascertained the real 
nature of the evils that surrounded him, and he 
carried into all his plans of reform so much practical 
wisdom, such a generous and honourable sympathy 
for the suffering people for whom he was sent to 
legislate, as entitled him to the warmest adiniration 
and applause. The success of his measures was 
proportioned to their political sagacity,—he found 
the land in misery and disorder, he lett it in pros- 
perity and peace,—he made the name of an English- 
man a proud and honourable distinction, and he 
returned at last to his native country amid the tears 
and the blessings of millious. 

The arts, it is well known, have never been culti- 
vated with great success among the people of Hin- 
dostan. The evidences of vast superiority in this 
respect which the earlier historians of Mexico, Peru, 
China, and Hindostan have loved to celebrate, mo- 
dern travellers have searched for in vain*. The fact 
is, in one department of the arts, in every thing 
purely mechanical, the inhabitants of rude countries 

rave always excelled. The works of gold and silver, 
says the Spanish historiant, which were sent by the 
conqueror Cortes, to Charles V. filled the goldsmiths 
of Europe with astonishment. So in depicting the 
figure and the colour of birds, of animils, and of 
flowers, in all that merely called for time and pa- 
tience, the Hindus, like other half-civilized nations, 
have triumphed over amazing difficulties ; but where 
any exercise of mind was required, in the province 
of taste and genius, they have been almost universally 
deficient. Having premised thus much, we think 
the following description of the palace of Cheetore, 
will be perused with pleasure and surprise: 


* The twenty-six years during which Juggut Sing oc- 
cupied the throne passed in uninterrupted tranquillity: a 
State unfruitful to the bard, who flourishes only amidst 
agitation and strife. This period was devoted to the cul- 
tivation of the peaceful arts, especially architecture; and 
to Juggut Sing, Odipoor is indebted for those magnificent 
works which bear his name, and excite our astonishment, 
after all the disasters we have related, at the resources 
he found to accomplish them. 

* The palace on the lake (covering about four acres), 
called the Jugnewas, is entircly his work, as wellas many 
additions to its sister isle on which is the Jugmundcr. 
Nothing but marble enters into their composition; co- 
lumns, baths, reservoirs, fountains, all are of this mate- 
rial, often inlaid with mosaics, and the uniformity plea- 
singly diversified by the light passing through glass of 
every hue. The apartments are decorated with historical 
paintings in water-colours, almost meriting the term /resco 
from their deep absorption in the wall ; though the darker 
tints have blended with, and in part obscured the more 
delicate shades, from atmospheric causes. The walls, 
both here and in the grand palace, contain many medal- 
lions, in considerable relief, in gypsum, pourtraying the 





* One of the most amusing specimens of hyperbolica! 
talking of this description is of modern date. When Mr 
Thomas Monroe was anxious to give evidence against the 
opening of the Indian Ports to free intercourse with this 
country, he informed the House of Commons, that Eu- 
ropeans could not possibly subsist in India by manufoe- 
tories, on account of the supe rior skill of the native At 
another time he observed, that if any trade were carried 
on between this country and India in the article of ae 





sation, England would be the gainer—Ltisuin tencalis 2 
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princips al historical es events of th ne family, from early pevioile 
even to the marriage pomp of the present Rana. Par- 
terres of flowers, orange and lemon groves, interv ne to 
dispel the monotony of the buildings, shaded by the 
wide-spreading tamarind and magnificent evergreen khee- 
nee; while the graceful palmyra and cocoa wave their 
plume-like branches over the dark cypress or cooling 
plantain. Detached colonnaded refectories ore placed on 
the water’s edge for the chiefs, and extensive baths for 
their use. Heve they listened to the tile of the bard, and 
slept off their noon-day opiate amidst the cool breczes of 
the lake, wafting delicious odours from myriads of the 
lotus-flower which covered the surface of the waters ; and 
as the fumes of the potion evaporated, they opened their 
eyes ona landscape to which not even its inspirations 
could frame an eyil: the broad waters of the Péshola, 
with its indented and well-wooded margin receding to the 
terminating point of sight, at which the temple of Brim- 
poori opened on the pass of the gigantic Aravulli, the 
field of the exploits of their forefathers. Amid such 
scenes did the S ices and chicfiains recreate 
during two generations, exchanging the din of arms for 
voluptuous inactivity. 





eesodia pri 





* Juggut Sing was a highly respected prince, and did 
much to efface the remembrance of the rude visitations 
of the Mozuls. The dignity of his charactcr, his bene- 
volence of address, and personal demeanour, secured the 
homage of all who had access to him, and are alike at- 
tested by the pen of the emperor, the ambassador of Eng- 
land, and the chroniclers of Méwar. He had the proud 
satisfaction of redeeming the ancient capital from ruin ; 
rebuilding the * chaplet bastion, restoring the portals, 
and replacing the pinnacles on the temples of Chutter- 
By a princess of Marwar he left two sons, the 
eldest of whom succeeded,’—Pp. 372—274. 





hote.”” 


The following letter from the Great Mogul Arung- 
Zebe, to his tutor, is an extremely curious “document, 
and will be read with interest and perhaps with 
astonishment. 

*** What is it you would have of me, Doctor? Can 
you reasonably desire I should make you one of the chief 
Omraks of my court? Let me tell you, if you had in- 
structcd me as you should have done, nothing would be 
more just; for I am of this persuasion, that a child well 
educated and instructed is as much, at least, ebliged to 
his master as to bis father. Dut what are those gned do- 
cuments you have given me? In the first place, you 
have taught me that al] that Frangistan (so it seems they 
call Europe) was nothing, but I know not what litie 
island, of which the greatest king was he of Portugal, 
and next to him he of Holland, and after him he of Eng- 
land: and as to the other kings, as those of France and 
Andalusia, you have represented them to me as our petty 
rajas: telling me that the kings of Indostan were far 
above them all together, and that they were the true and 
only Houmajons, the Ekbars, the Jehan-Guyres, the 
Chah-Jehans, the fortunate ones, the great ones, the con- 
querots ‘and kings of the world; and that Persia and 
Usbec, Kachguer, Turtar and Catay, Pegu, China, and 
Matchina, did tremble at the name of the kings of Jn- 
dostan. Admirable geography! You should rather 
have taught me exactly to distinguish all those different 
states of the world, and well tounderstand their strength, 
their way of fighting, their customs, religions, govern- 
ments, and interests ; and, by the perusal of solid history, 
ty observe their rise, progress, decay, and whence, how, 
and by what accidents and errors those great changes and 
revolutions of empires and kingdoms have happened. I 
have scarce learnt of you the name of my grendelonn: the 
famous founders of this empire: so far were you from 
having taught me the history of their life, and what 
course they took to make such great conquests. You bad 
a mind to teach me the Arabian tongue, to read and to 
write. Iam much obliged to you, forsooth, for having 
made me lose so much tine upon a language that requires 
ten or twelve years to attain to its perfection: as if the 
son of a king should think it to be’an honour to him to 
be a grammarian or some doctor of the law, and to learn 
other languages than those of his neighbours, when he 
cannot well be without thems he, to whom time is so 
precious for so many weighty things, which he ought by 
times tolearn. As if there were any spirit that did not 

with some reluctancy, and even with a kind of§debase- 








ment, employit in so sad ona dry an exercise, so 
longsom and tedious, as is that of learning words.” 

‘Thus did Arung-Zebe resent the pedantic instruc- 
tions of his tutor; to which ‘tis affirmed in that court, 
that after some entertainment which he had with others, 
he further added the following reproof : 

*** Know you not, that childhood well govern’d, being 
a state which is ordinarily accompanied with an happy 
memory, is capable of thousands of good precepts and 
instructions, which remain deeply impressed the whole 
remainder of a man’s life, and keep the mind always 
raised for great actions ? The law, prayers, and sciences, 
may they not as well be learned in our mother-tongue as 
in Arabick ? You told my father, Chah Jehan, that you 
would teach me philosophy. "Tis true, I remember very 
well, that you have entertain’d me for many years with 
airy questions of things that afford no satisfaction at all 
to the mind, and are of no use in humane society, empty 
notions and mere phancies, that have only this in them, 
that they are very hard to understand and very easie to 
forget, which are only capable to tire and spoil a good 
understanding, and to breed an opinion that is insupport- 
able. I still remember, that after you had thus amused 
me, I know not how long, with your fine philosophy, all 
I retained of it was a multitude of barbarous and dark 
words, proper to bewilder, perplex, and tire out the best 
wits, and only invented the better to cover the vanity and 
ignorance of men like yourself, that would make us be- 
lieve that they know all, and that under those obscure 
and ambigueus words are hid great mysteries which they 
alone are capable to understand. If you had season’d 
me with that philosophy which formeth the mind ro ra- 
tivcination, and insensibly accustoms it to be satisfied 
with nothing but solid reasons, if you had given me those 
excellent precepts and doctrines which raise the soul above 
the assaults of fortune, and reduce her to an unshakeable 
and always equal temper, and permit her not to be lified 
up by prosperity nor debased by adversity; if you had 
taken care to give me the knowledge of what we are and 
what are the first principles of things, and had assisted 
me in forming in my mind a fit idea of the greatness of 
the universe, and of the admirable order and motion of 
the parts thereof; if, I say, you had instilled into me 
this kind of philosophy, 1 should think myself incom. 
parably more obliged to you than Alexander was to his 
Aristotle, and believe it my duty to recompense you 
othewise than he did him. Should not you, instead of 
your flattery, have taught me somewhat of that point so 
imporiant toa king, which is, what the reciproca] dutics 
are of a sovercign to his subjects, and those of subjects 
to their sovereign 3 and ought not you to have considered, 
tliat one day 1 should be obliged with the sword to dis- 
pute my life and the crown with my brethers? Is not 
that the destiny almost of all the sons of Indostan? 
Have you ever taken any care to make me learn, what 
‘tis to besicge a town or to set an army in array? For 
these things Lam obliged to others, not at all to you. 
Go, and retire to the village whence you are come, and 
let nobody know who you are, or what is become of you.””? 
—Pp. 375, 376. 

We do not know where we have met with a more 
affecting story, or a better illustration of what the 
human heart is capable in its purity and in its base- 
ness, than is set forth in an anecdote of one of the 
subsequent Ranas of Méwar. The Rana Bheem 
had an only daughter named Kishna, who united to 
every charm of ‘personal beauty, every attraction of 
dis sposition and demeanour. Col. Tod, who was for 
some time attached to the Mahratta court, and had 
opportunities of beholding her, speaks from his own 
knowledge of her admirable qualities. This princess 
was sixteen years of age, when motives of passion, 
selfish vanity, or heartless ambition, produced two 
aspirants to her hand. Roth were chieftains of great 
powe r and influence in Rajast’han. The rivalry in 
which they were engaged soon produced hostilities, 
and the whole country was for some time a prey to the 
ravages of war. Atlength a bold and savage chief 
engaged in this doubtful contest, appeared suddenly 
in arms before the capital of Méwar, and having de- 
manded an audience of the Rana, openly declared 
that to put an end to the distractions of the country, 
it was expedient that Aishna should die. In urging 
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this horrible alternative upon the unhappy father, 
Ameer Rhan was seconded by Ajit, the leader of a 
powerful party in Méwar. What arguments were 
adduced on the occasion we cannot learn; we only 
know they were sufficiently forcible to prevail upon 
the Rana to become the murderer of his child, and 
Kishna was condemned. But even when her parent 
had ‘consented to the unholy sacrifice, it was no 
easy matter, though in an eastern harem, to find 
a wretch sufficiently degraded to minister to their 
purposes. Maharaja Dowlut Sing was sounded 
first. 
Oodipoor,’ but the prince rejected the proposition 
with horror and indignation. Maharaja Jowan- 
das was next resorted to, and with more success. 
He undertook the part proposed to him, but when 
Kishna came into his presence, even that hardened 
and sanguinary barbarian repented of his purpose— 
he could not kill a thing so fair, The murder was 
for a time suspended. At last that which man had 
refused to perpetrate was accomplished by the hand 
of woman. The unhappy victim was now apprized 
of her dreadful destiny, but she still preserved all her 
accustomed sweetness and benignity; after having 
endeavoured to sooth the agonies of her distracted 
mother, she received a cup presented by a female in 
the Rana’s name, drank off the poison and expired. 


Thus, with a calm and careless magnanimity 
which had done honour to a saint or a martyr, pe- 
rished Kishna Komaree in the pride of youth and 
in the bloom of beauty. The hearts of many whom 
she had loved less fondly than her father burst over 
her virgin grave, and to this hour we are assured the 
history of her barbarous immolation is never related 
but with a faltering tongue, and eyes moistened with 
tears. 


* The wretched mother did not long survive her child ; 
nature was exhausted in the ravings of despair; sie re- 
fused food ; and her remains in a few days tollowed those 
of her daughter to the funeral pyre. 

* Even the ferocious khan, when the instrument of his 
infamy, Ajit, reported the issue, received him with con- 
tempt, and spurned him from his presence, tauntingly 
asking ** if this were the boasted Rajpoot valour?” But 
the wily traitor had to encounter Janguage far more bitter 
from his political adversary, whom he detested. San- 
gram Suktawut reached the capital only four days after 
the catastrophe—a man in every respect the reverse of 
Ajit; audaciously brave, he neither feared the frown of 
his sovereign nor the sword of his enemy. Without in- 
troduction he rushed into the presence, where he found 
seated the traitor Ajit. ‘ Oh dastard! who hast thrown 
dust on the Scesodia race, whose blood which has flowed 
in purity through a hundred ages has now been defiled ! 
this sin will check its course for ever; a blot so foul in 
our annals that no Seesodia will ever again hold up his 
head! A sin to which no punishment were equal. But 
the end of our race is approaching! The line of Bappa 
Rawul is at anend! Heaven has ordained this, a signal 
of our destruction.’ The rana hid his face with his 
hands, when turning to Ajit, he exclaimed, ** Thou stain 
on the Seesodia race, thou impure of Rajpoot blood, dust 
be on thy head as thou hast covered us all with shame. 
May you die childless, and your name die with you! 
Why this indecent haste ? Had the Pat’han stormed the 
city? Had he attempted to violate the sanctity of the 
Rawula? And though he had, could you not die as 
Rajpoots, like your ancestors ? Was it thus they gained 
aname? Was it thus our race became renowned—thus 
they opposed the might of kings? Have you forgotten 
the Sakas of Cheetore? But whom do I address—not 
Rajpoots ? Had the honour of your females been en- 
dangered, had you sacrificed them ali and rushed sword 
in hand on the enemy, your name would have lived, and 
the Almighty would have secured the seed of Bappa 
Rawul. But to owe preservation to this unhallowed 
deed! You did not even await the threatened danger. 
Fear seems to have deprived you of every faculty, or you 
might have spared the blood of Sreejee, and if you did 
not scorn to owe your safety to deception, might have 
substituted some less noble victim ! But the end of our 


race approaches.” ’—Pp. 466, 467. 


And here we must take leave of Colonel Tod, 


He was exhorted ‘to save the honour of 





and we do so with unfeigned respect for him asa 
man, and with a grateful feeling for the pleasure and 
information which his book has afforded us. We 
will add our wishes to those of millions in another 
hemisphere for his welfare and his happiness*. ‘The 
day is not far distant when he may do signal 
service to India and to his country. 

We cannot quite dismiss this topic without al- 
luding to another which it has often forced on our 
remembrance, we mean the present condition of the 
Indian army. We know not, and it may be little 
worth while to inquire what opinions are held by the 
great statesman at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol either on this or any other subject; but sure we 
are that no man of common understanding who 
knows any thing of the means by which our sove- 
reignty is upheld in the East can read the accounts 
lately received from that quarter without the most 
painful anxiety and apprehension. This is not a 
partial disaffection; it is a confederation of the 
whole Indian army from the lowest subaltern to the 
commander-in-chief; but the end is not yet. 





INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 





The Library of Entertaining Knowledge: Vol. 3— 
Part 1. Insect Architecture. 12mo. London, 
1829. Knight. 

The Family Library, No. VIT.: History of Insects. 

2vols. Vol. I. 12mo. London, 1829. Murray. 


WE differ but little from the mass of mankind, we 
presume, in being naturally disinclined to superflu- 
ous labour. We have a mortal aversion for trouble 
of all sorts, but for none is our loathing so great as 
for that of which while engaged about it, we feel a 
misgiving that it might have been spared. Neither 
are we so selfish as to confine our horror of vain toil 
to ourselves. We feel equal repugnance when we 
observe others in travail to no purpose, when their 
industry. might be more profitably employed, or 
when they might with greater satisfaction to them- 
selves, and with equal advantage to their fellow- 
mortals be refreshing their health and spirits by some 
innocent recreation, and recruiting their energies for 
some new undertaking. 

We have been reading, moreover, an account of 
the interesting proceedings of a meeting held on the 
8th of October last, for the promotion, not of Useful, 
nor Entertaining, nor Family Knowledge, but of 
Co-operative Knowledge; and in the speeches of the 
gentlemen who figured on that occasion, we find the 
evils of competition and the advantages of Co-opera- 
tion set forth in so obvious a light that we regret that 
the writers of the two books, the titles of which stand 
at the head of this article, should not have acted in 
concert. The labour of one of them might certainly 
have in a great measure been spared without any 
loss to the public, the publisher, the printer, or him- 
self unless we suppose an author to have a con- 
science, and without any default of completeness to 
the ‘ Family Library.’ 

Yet would we not be misunderstood ; let it not be 
thought that we would insinuate that No. VII. is not 
a proper book to form a part of every new library : 
we mean merely that the author might have spared 
himself the vast labour of studying so diligently the 
works of Réaumur and Huber, of the substance of 
which his book is chiefly composed, had he but known 
that another gentleman was engaged in an under- 
taking so much like his own, and would necessarily 
be making extracts which would serve for both per- 
formances. One reading and one pair of scissors 
would have sufficed. Hitherto we have seen no 
cause to tax the conductors of the ‘ Family Library’ 
with book-making. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the ‘ Life of Napoieon,’ and to that production 
more honour must be awarded than could be claimed 
by a mere abridgment, the Nos. have been bond fide, 
original works. In that now before us, however, 
the case is different. ‘The same error has been com- 
mitted which we objected against the last number of 


* See Bishop Heber’s book. 








the publication of the Entertaining Knowledge So- 
ciety. 

Naturalists, (that is to say, Observers of Na- 
ture) only, should presume to write on Natural 
History. Réaumur and Huber may have exhausted 
the subject of bees and wasps, and a few other in- 
sects; but it must not be taken for granted, that they 
have so exhausted it, or even that all their observa. 
tions are correct: in every new work on the 
same subject, we desire to see a proof that pains 
have been taken to ascertain whether they be so 
or not. We can allow that it may be desirable to 
re-publish the results of the investigations of former 
naturalists; these may,fand doubtless do, furnish the 
best information that can be obtained ; but it would be 
well also that the person who undertakes to bring 
them before the public in a new shape, should give 
some symptoms of having himseif examined the 
ground on which they have trodden, and that he is 
not a mere cabinet naturalist, a diligent, and it may 
be granted, a judicious abbreviator of the volumes of 
others. 

Now, the ‘ Ilistory of Insects,’ forming No. VII. 
of the Family Library, for aught that appears to the 
contrary in its pages, might have been got up by 
a Grub-street recluse, who had never seen a bee or a 
wasp, or a caddis-worm in his life, and who was 
indebted for his knowledge about insects not to his 
own observations, but to the works of Reaumur, 
Huber, Kirby, Spence, &c. 

This is not the case with the ‘ Insect Architecture’ 
of the Society of Entertaining Knowledge. Although, 
in this publication, as in the volume of the ‘ Family 
Library,’ the most interesting matter is the account of 
that industrious insect, the Hive Bee, taken in both 
cases principally from Réaumur and Huber, yet 
such abundant proofs of original inquiry and obser- 
vation are scattered through its pages, as not only to 
remove the book itself out of the class of compilations, 
but to inspire the reader with a direct interest in the 
labours of the writer, and to afford a guarantee that 
the excellent authors who are so freely quoted from, 
have not been blindly followed. 


We shall make an extract or two from the ‘ Insect 
Architecture.’ The first will be from the Introduce 
tion, and will have for its object the information of 
our more youthful readers. 


© When an insect first issues from the egg, it is called 
by naturalists larva, and, popularly, a caterpillar, a grub, 
or a maggot. The distinction, in popular language, 
seems to be, that caterpillars are prodnced from the 
eggs of moths of butterflies ; grubs, from the eggs of 
beetles, bees, wasps, &c.; and maggots (which are 
without seet) from blow-flies, house-flies, cheese-flies, &c. 
though this is not very rigidly adhered to in common par- 
lance. Maggots are also sometimes called worms, as in 
the instance of the meal-worm ; but the common earth. 
worm is not a larva, nor is it by modern naturalists ranked 
among insects. 

* Larve are remarkably small at first, but grow rapidly, 
The full-grown caterpillar of the goat-moth (Cossus lig« 
niperda) is thus 72,000 times heavier than when it issues 
from the egg; and the maggot of the blow-fly is, in 
twenty-four hours, 155 times heavier than at its birth. 
Some larve have feet, others are without; none have 
wings. They cannot propagate. They feed voraciously 
on coarse substances; and as they increase in size, which 
they do very rapidly, they cast their skins three or four 
times. In defending themselves from injury, and in pre 
paring for their change by the construction of secure 
abodes, they manifest great ingenuity and mechanical 
skill. 

* When larve are full grown, they cast their skins for 
the last time, undergo a complete change of form, and, 
with a few exceptions, cease to eat, and remain nearly 
motionless. When an insect, after this change, does not 
lose its legs, or continues to eat and move, it is popularly 
called a nymph; and when the inner skin of the larva is 
converted into a membranous or leathery covering, which 
wraps the insect closely up like a mummy, it is termed 
pupa, from its r semblance to an infant in swaddling 
bands. From the pupe of many of the butterflies ap- 
pearing gilt as if with gold, the Greeks called them Chry- 
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salides, and the Romans Aurchz, and hence naturalists 
frequently call a pupa, chrysalis, even when it is not gilt. 
We shall see, as we proceed, the curious contrivances re- 
sorted to for proteciing insects in this helpless state. 

* After a certain time, the insect which has remained 
in its pupa-case, like a mass of jelly without shape, is 
gradually preparing for its final change, when it takes the 
form of a pertect insect. ‘his state was called by Lin- 
nus, Imago, because the insect, having thrown off its 
mask, becomes a perfect image of its species. Of some, 
this last portion of their existence is very short, others live 
through a year, and some exist for longer periods. They 
feed lightly, and never increase in size. The chiefobject 
of all is to perpetuate their species, after which the greater 
number quickly die. It is in this state that they exercise 
those remarkable instincts for the preservation of their 
race, which are exhibited in their preparations for the 
shelter of their eggs, and the nourishment of their laryz.’ 
—Pp. 20—23. 


The other passage we select as a specimen of the 
many original observations which, as we have before 
stated, are insterpersed through the work, and of 
which a marginal note informs us we are to consider 
Mr. James Rennie, A. M., F.S.A., of Lee, as the 
author. 

* An interesting account is given by Réacm uwifa o- 
ther mason-bee (Meguchile nuraria,) selecting earthy 
sand, grain by grain; her gluing mass of these together 
with saliva, and building with them her cells from the 
foundation. But the cells of the Greenwich Park nest 
were apparently composed of the mortar of the brick 
wall ; though the external covering seems to have been 
constructed as Réaumur describes his nest, with the oc- 
casional addition of small stones. 

* About the middle of May, 1829, we discovered the 
mine from which all the various species of mason-bees 
in the vicinity seemed to derive materials for their nests. 
It was a bank of brown clay, facing the east, and close 
by the margin of the river Ravensbourn, at Lee, in Kent. 
The trequent resort of the bees to this spot attracted the 
attention of some workmen, who, deceived by their re- 
semblance to wasps, pointed it out as a wasp’s nest ; 
though they were not a little surprised to see so numerous 
a colony at this early season. As the bees had dug a 
hole in the bank, where they were incessantly entering 
and re-appearing, we were of opinion that they were a 
peculiar sort of the social earth bees (Bombus.} On ap- 
proaching the spot, however, we remarked that the bees 
were not alarmed, and manifested none of the irritation 
usual in such cases, the consequence of jealous affection 
for their young. This led us to observe their operations 
more minutely ; aid we soon discovered that on issuing 
from the hole each bee carried out in its mandibles a piece 
of clay. Still supposing that they were social earth bees, 
we concluded that they were busy excavating a hollow 
for their nest, and carzying off the refuse to prevent dis- 
covery. The mouth of the hole was overhung, and partly 
concealed, by a large pebble. This we removed, and 
widened the entrance of the hole, intending to dig down 
and ascertain the state of the operations; but we soon 
found that it was of small depth. The bees, being scared 
away, began scooping out clay from another hole about 
a yard distant from the first. Upon our withdrawing a 
few fect from the first hole, they returned thither in pre- 
ference, and continued assiduously digging and removing 
the clay. It became obvious, therefore, from their thus 
changing place, that they were not constructing a nest, 
but merely quarrying for clay as a building material. 
By catching one of the bees (Osmia Licornis) when it was 
loaded with its burden, we ascertained that the clay was 
not only carefully kneaded, but was also more moist than 
the mass from which it had becn taken. The bee, there- 
fore, in preparing the pellet, which was nearly as large as 
a garden pea, had moistened it with its saliva, or some 
similar fluid, to render it, we may suppose, more tena- 
cious, and better fitted for building. The reason of their 
digging a hole, instead of taking clay indiscriminately 
from the bank, appeared to be for the purpose of econo- 
mizing their saliva, as the weather was dry, and the clay 
at the surface was parched and hard. It must have been 
this circumstance which induced tiem to prefer digging a 
hole, as it were, in concert, though each of them had to 
build a separate nest. 











* The distance to which they carried the clay was pro, 
bably considerable, as there was no wall near, in the di- 
rection they all flew towards, upon which they could 
build ; and in the same direction also, it is worthy of re- 
mark, they could have procured much nearer the very 
same sort of clay. Whatever might be the causc of their 
preference, we could not but admire their extraordinary 
industry. It did not require more than half a minute to 
knead one of the pellets of the clay ; and from their fre- 
quent returns, probably not more than five minutes to 
carry it to the nest, and apply it, were wanted. From 
the dryness of the weather, indeed, it was indispensable 
for them to work rapidly, otherwise the clay could not 
have been made to hold together. The extent of the 
whole labour of forming a single nest may be imagined, 
if we estimate that it must take several hundred pellets 
of clay for its completion. If a bee work fourtcen or fif- 
teen hours a day, therefore, carrying ten or twelve pellets 
to its nest every hour, it will be able to finish the struc- 
ture in about two or three days; allowing some hours cf 
extra time for the more nice workmanship of the cells in 
which the eggs are to be deposited, and the young grubs 
reared. 

¢ That the construction of such a nest is not a merely 
agreeable exercise to the mason-bee has been sufficiently 
proved by M. Du Hamel. He has observed a bee ( Mc- 
gochile muraria) less careful to perform the necessary 
labour for the protection of her offspring than those we 
have described; but, not less desirous of obtaining this 
protection, attempt to usurp the nest which another had 
formed. A fierce battle was invariably the consequence 
of this attempt: for the true mistress would never give 
place to the intruder. The motive for the injustice and 
the resistance was an indisposition to further labour. 
The trial of strength was probably, sometimes, of as little 
use in establishing the right as it is amongst mankind ; 
and the proper owner, exhausted by her efforts, had 
doubtless often to surrender to the dishonest usurper. 





‘The ccount which Réaumur has given of the opera- 
tions of this class of bees differs considerable from that 
which we have here detailed ; from the species being dif- 
ferent, or from his bees not having been able to procure 
moist clay. On the contrary, sand was the chief material 
used by his mason-bees (Megachile muraria); which 
they had the patience to select from the walks of a gar- 
den, and knead into a paste or mortar, adapted to their 
building. They had consequently to expe d a much 
greater quantity of saliva, than our bees (Osmia bicornis) 
which worked with moist clay. Réaumur, indeed, ascer, 
tained that every individual grain of sand is moistened 
previous to its being joined to the pellet, in order to make 
it adhere more effectually. The tenacity of the mass is 
besides rendered stronger, he tells us, by adding a propor- 
tion of earth or garden mould. 
mortar is formed, about the size of a small shot, and car- 
ried off to the nest. When the structure of this is exa- 
mined, it has all the appearance externally of being com- 
posed of carth and small stones or gravel. The ancients, 
who were by no means accurate naturalists, having ob- 
served bees carrying pellets of earth and small stones, 
supposed that they employed these to add to their weight, 
in order to steady their flight when impeded by the wind. 


* The nests thus constructed appear to have been more 
durable edifices than those which have fallen under our 
observation ;—for Réaumur says they were harder than 
many sorts of stone, and could scarcely be penetrated 
with a knife. Ours, on the contrary, do not seem harder 
than a piece of sun-baked clay, and by no means so hard 
as brick. One circumstance appeared inexplicable to 
Réaumur and his friend Du Hamel, who studied the ope- 
rations of these insects in concert. After taking a portion 
of sand from one part of the garden-walk, the bees usually 
took another portion from a spot almost twenty and some- 
times a hundred paces off, though the sand, so far as 
could be judged by close examination, was precisely the 
same in the two places. We should be disposed to refer 
this more to the restless character of the insect, than to 
any difference in the sand. We have observed a wasp 


paring the outside of a plank, for materials to form its 
nest; and though the plank was as uniform in the qua- 
lities of its surface, nay, probably more so than the sand 
could be, the wasp fidgeted about, nibbling a fibre from 
one, and a fibre from another portion, till enough was 


In this manner, a ball of 





procured for one load. In the same way, the whole tribe 
of wasps and bees flit restlessly from flower to flower, not 
unfrequently revisiting the same blossom, again and 
again, within a few seconds. It appears to us, indeed, 
to be far from improbable, that this very restlessness and 
irritability may be one of the springs of their unceasing 
industry.’—Pp. 35—39. 

We need not add that this is altogether a highly 
interesting production, That is a praise, indeed, 
which it would be unfair to withhold from the rival 
publication. Both are embellished with numerous 
and well-executed wood-cuts. 





The Forget Me Not, a Christmas, Yew Year's, and 
Birth-day Present for 1830. Edited by Frederic 
Schoberl. Ackerman, 

We purpose noticing the ‘Forget me Not’ at 
length in its turn, contenting ourselves, for the 
present, with announcing that among the principal 
attractions of which it has to boast, are two poeti- 
cal curiosities, the one consisting of a very early ef- 
fusion by Lord Byron, ‘To my dear Mary Aune,’ 
and the other‘ Verses inscribed in an Album by 
Francis Jeffrey.’ As the author of neither of these 
productions can be charged with having any thing 
to do with their publication, they can but be ree 
varded as curiosities, and curiosities they certainly 
are. We should have deemed it impossible that 
Lord Byroa, in his infancy, would have written any 
thing so trashy as the lines attributed to him, on 
undoubted authority be it added. Among the cu- 
riosities in the way of embellishment are a portrait 
of a Spanish Princess by Wilkie, a singular but ex- 
pressive half figure, and an engraving from a paint- 
ing by the celebrated Retzsch. 





The Iris, a Literary and Religious Offering, 1830. 
Low. 

‘Tue Iris’ is unique among the Annuals in two 
respects; in the first place its literary part is better 
in comparison than its embellishments, in the 
choice of which the conductors seem to have been 
cramped by an injudicious although well-inten- 
tioned anxiety to procure subjects not before en- 
graved from the ancient masters. Secondly, its po- 
etry is better than its prose; and, as on tie latter 
lead, it is inferior to few of its rivals, on the former 
it is more unitormly good than any. ‘The pieces 
from the pen of the Rev. Editor would by them- 
selves entitle ‘The Iris’ to the character we have 
given it. We had selected an extract by way of 
specimen; but to our great regret are obliged, by 
want of room, to postpone it. 





The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the 
tert of Hutchinson, with Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations of’ Idioms from Viger, &c. Examina- 
tion Questions, and Copious Indexes. By B.C. 
Belfour, M. A., Sc. 8vo. Loudon, 1830. Bald- 
win & Co. 

Tue principal distinctive recommendation of 
this edition of the ‘ Anabasis of Xenophon,’ a 
very considerable one as affects its adaptation for 
the use of schools, is that the explanatory notes 
are in the English tongue. The title, at the Jength 
at which we have given it, will afford sufficient: in- 
dication of the nature of the various advantages 
which it possesses in other respects over its prede- 
cessors of the same class. 
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ALEXIS AND DORA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 





Au! every moment the vessel is driving incessantly 
onward, 
Over the foam-crested waves further and further it 
flies. 
Still does the keel’s track lengthen its furrow, along 
which the dolphins 
Follow it leaping as though chasing their fugitive prey. 
All things betoken a prosperous voyage: the boatswain 
is gently 
Righting the sail, which toils blithely that others may 
rest. 
Forward the souls of the mariners speed with the flags 
and the pennons ; 
All save one by the mast fixing his eyes on the shore; 
Watching the last blue tints of the hills as they vanish : 
he sees them 
Sink in the ocean, and now ali that he joys in is gone 
Now from thee too has vanished the vessel that bears thy 
Alexis, 
Bears, O Dora, thy friend, bears thy beloved away. 
Thou too gazest in vain after me: our hearts are yet 
beating 
Each for the other, but each presses the other no more, 
It was a moment, the first I have really lived in: it out- 
weighs 
All those years which have swept coldly and dully 
along. 
Yet was it only a moment, a parting moment. My life 
dawned 
Suddenly out of thy eyes, as it were sent from the 
gods, 
Why does thy joyless radiance thus idly illumine the 
heavens ! 
Thy all-b:ightening day, Phebus, it sickens my heart. 
Backward I'll go and converse with my own thoughts, 
fondly reviving 
Times now gone when her sight daily enlivened my 
eyes. 
How was it possible e’er to behold yet be blind to her 
beauty ! 
How could thy spirit remain dull to her heavenly 
charms ! 
Blame not thyself, poor wight! 
will often 
Utter a riddle abroad, cunningly setting the words. 
All feel pleasure in seeing the posy of sprightly devices; 
Yet they know not the word which will its meaning 
unfold. 
Lo, that word has been found: how every countenance 
brightens ! 
That which was pleasing before, doubly delightful has 
grown, 
Wherefore wert thou so tardy in stripping my eyes of the 
bandage, 
Which thou hadst hound on them? why wert thou so 
tardy, O Love ! 
Long had the vesscl been laden and waiting for breezes 
to waft her ; 
Now at length they blew right from the land in her 
stern. 
Vain were the days of my youth, most vain were my 
dreams of the future ; 
They all crumble apace; nothing endures but an hour. 
Yes, it endures, my bliss is enduring: IT hold thee, my 
Dora: 
Hope has one image to shew; Dora, that image is 
thine. 
Oft have I scen thee repair in thy simple attire to the 
temple, 
Whilst thy mother would walk solemnly close by thy 
side. 

Early thou hastened ever to carry thy fruit to the markct. 
O, how boldly thy head bore up the pitcher on high, 
When from the fountain thou camest ! how stately thy 

throat and thy neck rose ! 
Every motion thou madst, harmony guided them all. 
Often I watched, with uneasy alarm, lest the pitcher 
should tumble ; 
But on the round striped cloth steadily onward it sailed. 
Thus, my beautiful neighbour, I daily was wont to be- 
-hold thee, 


It is thus that a poet 
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As one beholdeth the stars, or as one looks at the 
moon. 
Gladly we see them again and again; but the bosom is 
quiet, 
Joying contentedly ; no wish to possess them is felt. 
Year after year rolled past me: but twenty paces asunder 
Stood our dwellings; and yet ne’er have I entered her 
door, 
Now divides us the wide blank sca. 
Heaven, 
Ocean, thy glorious blue is but the colour of night. 
All were already in motion: the boy came running at full 
speed 
Up to my father’s house, b'dding me hie to the shore. 
Come, they are hoisting the sail, and it flaunts with the 
breezes, thus spake he ; 
Now too the anchor mounts, tearing its fangs from 
the sand. 
Hasten, Alexis, O hasten! On this my excellent Father 
Gave me his blessing, his hand smoothing the curls on 
my brow. 
Quickly the ready-made bundle was fetched by my anxious 
mother ; 
Come back happy, they cried, happy, Alexis, and rich. 
Farewell, father and mother, I said, and already had left 
them ; 
And now along by the wall hurried: but thou, as I 
passed, 
Stoodst by the gate of thy garden, and saidst with a 
smile; good Alexis, 
Are those shouters on board going to carry thee off? 
Far-off coasts thou wilt visit and bring back costliest 
treasures, 
Jewels of silver and gold, fit for our wealthiest dames. 
But bring me too, I pray thee, a light gold necklace: 
I'll pay thee 
Thankfully for it: my heart often has wished fora chain. 
I had arrested my steps, and I asked in a merchantly 
manner 
Questions concerning the chain, as to its shape and its 
weight. 
Pensively thou computest the cost: my eyes in the mean- 
while 
Light on a neck that would grace gems such as circle a 
queen’s. 
Boisterous cries now come from the ship: thou saidst to 
me kindly ; 
Wilt thou not on thy way take from my garden some 
fruit ? ; 
Take of my mellowest figs, of my juiciest oranges with 
thee ! 
Seas bring forth no fruit; many a land tocehas none. 
Thus do I enter thy gate; thou busily pluckest the 
choice fruit ; 
So that the bright gold load weighs down the up-ga- 
thered gown. 
Oft I besought thee, O that is enough: bat another more 
dainty 
Fruit and another yet dropped into thy lap at a touch. 
Following thee I advanced to the arbour; a basket was 


False mirror of 


lying 
There, and the myrtle tree hung blossoming over our 
heads. 


Silently thou arrangest the fruit in the comeliest order, 
Laying the heavier gold ball of the orange beneath ; 
Next the soft-pulped figs that the slightest pressure dis- 

figures ; 
Lastly the myrtle at top roofing the whole with its green. 
Still I did not remove it; I stood. We looked at each 
ether 
Full in the eye; and a mist suddenly clouded my sight. 
Thy soft bosom I feltiton mine. The neck I had gazed at 
Wondering, was clasped by my arm; kiss after kiss 
from my lips 
Fell on thy beautiful throat; thy head now drops on my 
shoulder ; 
Now too thy fair arms form round me a circle of bliss. 
Loves own hands I feel: he presses us strongly together, 
And from the clear blue; sky thrice does it thunder: 
then tears 
Chasing each other besprinkle my checks: thou weepest ; 
I weep: joy 
Mingles with pain so, the world scems to be passing 
away. 








Cries of impatience resound in my ears: my feet as if 
fastened 
Cling to the ground ; I cxclaim, Dora, and art thou 
then mine! 
Thine for ever! thou answerest softly. The tears that 
are trickling 
Sparkle and vanish, as though quenched by a breath of 
the gods, 
Straightway approaches the cry of Alexis! The boy 
who was seeking 
After me, peeps through the door. 
took up! 


How he drove nie away! how I covered thy hands with 
my kisses ! 


Hlow I arrived at the ship! 
drunk, 
So too my comrades imagined, regarding my sickness 
with pity. 
Shortly the dimness of sad distance enveloped the town. 
Thine for ever! O such was thy whisper! it sounds in 
my ears still, 
Mixt with the thunder of Jove! 
by his throne, 
She, his daughter, the Goddess of Love! the sisterly 
Graces 
Stood by her side! our vow chimed with the will of 
the gods ! 
Hasten then, hasten my vessel, with all fair winds to be- 
friend thee ; 
Put forth thy strength thou keel, cleave through the 
flood till it foams. 
Bear me with speed to thy goal in a far land: so may the 
skilful 
Goldsmith begin forthwith working the pledge of our 
loves. 
Dora thy chain shall grow far beyond what thy modesty 
asked for ; 
Nine times shall it be wound loosely encircling thy 


How he the basket 


Surely I seemed to be 


Yea, and she stood 


neck. 
Jewels besides will I buy thce, the fairest and costliest: 
golden 
Bracelets shall fashion a rich girdle to compass thy 
arms. 


There shall the emerald vie with the ruby; the heavenly- 
eyed sapphire 
Matching the jacinth shall stand over against it; and 
gold 
Chasing the bright-hued gems shall inweave them in 
beautiful union. 
O ‘tis the bridegroom's prime pleasure to dress out his 
bride. 
Let me but look on a pearl, I shall think upon thee ; let 
a ring shine 
Wooing my eyesight, thy white finger will glimmer 
within. 
Darter will I and bargain; whatever is best thou shalt 
choose out ; 
If the whole cargo were mine, I would bestow it on 
thee. 
Nor shall trinkets and jewels be a"! thy b-loved will pur- 
chase. 
Much that a houschold wife joys in, he'll bring thee 
besides : 
Quilts of the goodliest woollen, with borders of glittcring 
purple, 
Fit for the couch where we softly and sweetly may rest; 
Fine white linen: I see thee sitting, and sewing, and 
clothing 
Me and thyself, and perhaps also another therewith. 
Visions of hope come and quiet me, while you delude 
me! Ye gods calm 
This tempestuous joy which is upheaving my heart. 
Yet shall I soon claim back these transports of sickening 
sweetness, 
Where grief’s clay-cold hand creeps with its palsying 
touch. 
No, not the Furics’ torches, the hell-dog’s barking could 
ever 
Scare poor sinners with such force in the land of despair, 
As I am scared by the calm cold spectre that shews me 
my beauty 
Far from her lover: the gate, still it is standing ajar: 
Lo, and another now enters: for him too the orange is 
falling, 
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Nor does the fig-tree deny honied refreshment to him. 
Him too she lures to the arbour! and look, he follows 
her! strike me 
Blind, kind gods! blot out memory’s treacherous 
forms. 
Is she then any thing more than a woman ! and she who 
so lightly 
Yielded to one, will scarce close up her heart from the 
next. 
Laugh not this once, great Jove, at a vow so wantonly 
broken! 
Thunder thou monarch of dread! strike—but thy light- 
nings withhold. 
Send out thy rivers of clouds after me! in the darkness 
of midnight 
Let thy glittering bolt smite this unfortunate mast ; 
Scatter the planks all round, and give to the bellowing 
waters 
All these wares, yea, give me to the dolphins a prey. 
Hush, ye Muses! enough! in vain do ye labour to set 
forth 
How grief’s currents and joy’s cross in a love-smitten 
heart. 
Powerless are ye, for healing the wounds which love has 
inflicted ; 
Yet are ye our best friends! none can assuage them 
but you. 


[Your Idyl, says Schiller ina letter to Goethe (vol. 
ii. pp. 50, and 98,) speaking of the poem, which he had 
just seen in manuscript, has afiected me quite as power- 
fully on a second reading, or rather still more powerfully 
than on the first. Assuredly it is one of your most beau- 
tiful compositions ; so full of simplicity, at the same time 
that there is in it an unfathomable depth of feeling. Ow- 
ing to the precipitation of the action, by means of the 
ship’s crew who are waiting for Alexis, the lovers {find 
themselves so pressed for room, their situation becomes 
so urgent and important, that this one moment does ac- 
tually contain the sum and substance of a whole life. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than Dora's answer, thine 
for ever: the secret of her heart bursts forth in these lit- 
tle words, along with all its endless consequences, altoge- 
ther and at once. Standing alone, in this place, they serve 
instead of a whole love-story ; and the lovers are instantly 
put in the same relation to each other, as if their affection 
had already subsisted for years. It would be difficult to 
conceive any other circumstances under which the flower 
of poetry can be culled with the same ease and felicity ; 
it seems to drop of itself into your hands. Your intro. 
ducing a fit of jealousy so immediately after, and letting 
the lover’s happiness be swallowed up so rapidly by his 
fears, I have not yet been quite able to reconcile with my 
feelings, though i have no ere | objection to allege. 
This, however, I feel, that I should have liked to per- 
petuate the trance of bliss in which Alexis leaves the girl 
and embarks. 

To the latter remarks Goethe (p. 59.) replies: [ am 
glad that my Idyl on a closer inspection does not lose 
ground. For the jealousy at the end I have two reason : 
one derived from nature, because all unlooked-for and 
unmerited success in love is really followed by the fear 
of losing what we have thus obtained, dogging it close at 
its heels;—and another derived from art; for the tenour 
of the Idyl being pathetic throughout, the passions as we 
proceed must be more and more strongly excited ; until 
we come to the conclusion, where the manner in which 
the poet makes his farewell bow, sets the reader on his 
balance again, and restores his good humour. Thus 
much by way of justification for that inexplicable instinct 
by which such things are produced. ] 





ACADEMICAL QUESTIONS.—No. J. 





A.—I sua never be converted to your opinions 
respecting female genius: they are disparaging to 
the dignity of the sex, unworthy of the nineteenth 
century, and hostile to the spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

B.—These are heavy charges, my friend, to bring 
against notions, which though L only proposed them 
as rough guesses, have the suffrages of nearly all the 
wisest men of past times in their favour. 

A.—As had also... . 

b.—Of course, hand looms, sailing boats, carriage 
horses,—I will spare you the enumeration. And if 
you can prove that men have as much grown in 
knowledge of themselves as of the tools with which 
they work, during the two last centuries, I shall admit 
the validity of your objection. If not, L shalle ndea- 





vour to console myself for the difference which I find 
exists on this subject between me and the author of 
the ‘Life of Mahomet’ published by the Useful 
Knowledge Society, with the reflection that I hold 
very nearly the same faith as the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

A —But you cannot hold every article of the Mil- 
tonic creed about women? 

B.—I am not certain that I understand every ar- 
ticle of it, as propounded in his prose works. But 
I do subscribe, ea animo, to the living exposition of 
it, which is Eve. If Milton did not understand 
Shakspeare, an assertion often made, though never 
established, he has written the most splendid com- 
mentary upon him that one rival genius ever dedi- 
cated to the honour of another, If you would com- 
prehend Shakspeare’s women, read not Hazlit, read 
not Schlegel, read not even Lamb, but read the 
fourth, fifth, eighth, and ninth, and tenth books of 
* Paradise Lost.’ 

A.—That is not the part of Shakspeare which 
most needs a commentary. 


B —I differ from you so entirely that I think it is 
about the only part which needs a commentary— 
and that for a reason which a celebrated controversy 
between three of his interpreters will explain. Pope 
says that Shakspeare describes individuals and not 
species. Johnson, that he describes species and not 
individuals. Schlegel promulgated the more catholic 
faith, that in his characters you have the species as 
well as the individual. Now this assertion would 
go far to disprove the necessity of criticism upon 
Shakspeare ; or at any rate, would make the only 
fitting subject of it some entire play, considered with 
reference to its principle and the coherency of its 
parts, for since the province of the critic is to dis- 
cover the universal in the poet’s individual, if Shak- 
speare has given the transparency which is here sup- 
posed to all his characters, he must with reference to 
them, be, even for common readers, his own best 
critic. But there is this wanting in Schlegel’s re- 
mark to the perfect satisfaction of a thoughtful Shak- 
spearian, that it is true only of the male persons, 
and leaves the women unaccounted for. Shak- 
speare’s women, it seems to me, are merely indivi- 
dual. A womankind, 1 think, isnot visible in each 
of them, in the same sense that a mankind is visible 
in each of the men, 


A.—I confess I should have made exactly the op- 
posite remark. Imogen, or Juliet, or Viola, is in 
my judgment, a more essential woman, than Othello, 
Ilamlet, or Posthumous is a man. 


B.--Your doctrine rightly understood is not at 
variance with mine, though the principle which recon- 
ciles them is the very one that drew down upon me 
such a torrent of invective from you a few minutes 
ago. 

A.—What the principle that women have no fa- 
culty of reflection? 

B.—No: but the principle from which that was 
only a practical conclusion. But we willarrive atit by 
steps. You say that Shakspeare’s women are more 
essentially women, than his men are men. Why do 
you think so? 

A.—That is a puzzling question, but I have an in- 
stinctive feeling that it is so. 

B.—Is it because the men do not satisfy you? Is 
there any thing wemanly, taking that word in its most 
extensive signification, in any of the male characters 
you named? 

A.—Certainly not. 

B.—Y ou admit that they have all a firm substra- 
tum of humanity, and that the fault, if there be any, 
arises from some inconsistency in the composition of 
the distinguishing peculiarities. 

A.—No doubt. 

B.—Then why do you think the women more ab- 
solutely women, than the men men ? 

A.—I must again confess myself at a loss. 

B.—And you retain your conviction of the fact ? 


A.—Yes. 





$B.—Then you must needs take up with my ex- 
planation unless you can find a better. In every 
man there are two selves—the self and the very self; 
the self to which belongs the adjective selfish ; and 
the self, which is the subject of se/f-knowledge. This 
is no mystical way of accounting for what other per- 
sons explain simply. Iam not giving an explana- 
tion, but stating a fact—a fact which is denied by 
those who do not think, just as the existence of the sun 
may be denied by the blind ; but which is not denied 
by any one who does think, for the very attempts 
which metaphysicians have made to explain it away, 
are an acknowledgment of it. So far, therefore, is 
certain. The rest I state as my opinion confirmed 
by the practical judgment of all ages, necessary to 
the explanation of our own feelings respecting Shak- 
speare asserted by Milton, who evidently believed that 
he was giving the true and only meaning to the chap- 
ter of Genesis, and ratified, as it seems to me, in the 
clearest language, by St. Paul. It is that ina woman 
there are nor these two selves, that she is simply an 
individual. If this be granted, it is at once clear 
why the two natures of the men in these plays, con- 
substantiated though they may be by the genius of 
Shakspeare himself,s hould sometimes in our minds, 
conscious of the distinction and far too prone to 
make distinction in spiritual things a ground for 
separation,* fall apart and leave us in doubt whether 
the Prince of Denmark or the magician of Milan 
were actually beings like ourselves ; nay, in some mo- 
ments of forlorn, withering scepticism, whether the 
immortal knight himself may not belong rather to 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap than to mankind : yet 
why even in the midst of those chilling doubts, the 
form of Desdemona or Rosalind should rise up be- 
fore us in perfect oneness and simplicity ; and why, 
without an instant’s scruple or deliberation, we 
should assign them both to that class with which we 
habitually associate the idea of perfect individuality. 
It will be clear, also, why even Shakspeare himself 
could not render an account of these women as he 
renders an account of his men; why none of his 
critics can do more than bid us read and admire ; 
and why it was reserved for the purest and mightiest 
spirit, that ever dwelt in this world, by perhaps the 
most consummate exertion even of his power, to em- 
body in the person of our common mother, the very 
principle, the very universal of individuality. 

A —Hence you infer that women ought not to 
reflect. 

B.—Hence I infer that women cannoé reflect, since 
reflection, or the looking back upon ourselves, only 
takes place in virtue of that double self, which [ 
maintain they do not possess. 

A.—What practical inferences do you draw from 
this opinicn ? 

B.— None upon my own responsibility ; for I am 
only asserting the general doctrine of philosophers 
and of the Christian church, not propounding any 
new one. The first position, for instance, which [ 
would ground upon this principle, is one which is 
sanctioned by the highest authorities, and I think 
may be abundantly proved from scripture. It is that 
the highest form of Roman Catholic devotion is the 
highest form of devotion which it is possible for a 
woman to cultivate. 

A.—If I wanted a confutation of your principle, 
this monstrous practical inference would furnish it. 
It is my firm conviction that the characters of women 
are infinitely more debased than those of men, in 
Popish countries. 

B.—Precisely my own opinion ; and if I had no 
other reason for hating that detestable superstition, 
the effect which it has produced upon the female 
sex, would make me long for its extirpation. 

A.—-These two assertions, also, I suppose you 
will prove to be perfectly consistent angs-nowise 
paradoxical either of them. 

B.—I hope to do so. In asserting that a woman 
is merely an individual, that there is no genus fa- 
mina, | of course assert her derivation from some 





“ See some incomparable remarks on this propensity in 
the first chapter of the * Aids to Reflection.” ~ 
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other being than herself. In other words, I main- 
tain the scriptural doctrine of the rib: she is the 
individual part of man’s nature: she cannot reflect 
because she is a reflection. Does tiis explain to 
you why I may think the Roman Catholic religion 
most mischievuus, and yet hold that every woman 
must, in one sense, be a papist? 


A.—To speak honestly, I cannot see the slightest 
connexion between the premises and the conclusion. 


B.—If women are reflections of men, the faith 
of women must be reflected from the faith of men. 
But bodies trom which others derive their reflection 
ought to be themselves luminous. In order that 
women may be devout Catholics; that is to say, 
may have a clear objective faith; men, those from 
whom their light is reflected, ouglt to be, in the 
highest sense of the word, Protestants, having their 
faith in the reason, T cannot think of the situation 
of Roman Catholic women without tremlding. — I 
cannot behold an English woman worshipping the 
God of her fathers ina Roman Catholic spirit, with- 
out rejoicing anew at that wonderful dispensation 
which, by its unsearchable wisdom brings those who 
have powers given them to contemplate it, by its 
infinite descriptions to those who can only feel its 
power without knowing why they feel it, to the same 
altar of humility and faith, 


A.—You would have your women, then, very 
relivious. 

B.—I would have the husbands very religious 
and the wives very devout. In these days, unfor- 
tunately, neither is much the case. But where there 
js most outward piety, I believe the order I have 
mentioned is commonly reversed. ‘The wives are 
religious, and the men devout. ‘The wives supply 
the thought, and the men the feeling ; and as it 
might be expected, both articles are bad of their 
kind, Whereas, if the man would be induced to 
think, he would be glad enough to gain a greater 
glow of feeling by conversation with his wife: if the 
woman would but be persuaded tu feel, she would 
be willing enough to receive the thought through 
her husband. 


A.—Then you would not teach dogmatical the- 
ology to females. 

B.—Not, certainly, to any female bred up in the 
Church of England. Scotch Presbyterians and 
English Sectarians must do it. The obligation is 
the misfortune of their position, and they are on'y 
so far to be blamed as it is in their power to change 
that position. Every truth must be presented to 
children ina bodily form, and where there is nothing 
solemn and imposing in the outward worship, to 
affect the fancy, they must force the memory and 
the understanding to do its work; otherwise the 
children would all become intidels, or at any rate, 
perfectly indifferent. 

A.—That is a concession for which the infidels 
would thank you very heartily, It would supply 
half-a-column of capital quizzing to the Morning 
Chronicle. 

B.—If Swift or Butler were living in these days, 
instead of amusing themselves with Puritans or ver- 
bal critics, their great delight would be to badger 
and throttle these mob quizzers, whose intolerable im- 
pudence is in nothing so conspicuous as their pre- 
suming to ape the styles of those incomparable sa- 
tirists. Should the editor of any paper think fit to 


quiz my assertion, that children will turn infidels if 


they are not encouraged to be religious by their pa- 
rents, or to make it the hint for refitting any ancient 
taunts, I will make him so ridiculous with an exhi- 
bition of his inconsistency in supposing that religion 
is good for nothing because it does not grow up wild 
in the mind, when he would, for the sake of raising 
every other plant, turn it into a rank hot-bed, that 
he shall fall upon his knees and cry, Quarter! it was 
oniy a joke! amidst peals of laughter from the 
butcher’s wives and Templars, in whose hearts he 
thought to establish for himself an everlasting popu- 
jarity. 


A.—Well, that is a digression, But you carry 





your principles respecting female intellect much fur- 
ther. You said that poetesses 





B.—I had rather defer any conversation upon that 
subject till 1 have read Miss Landon’s new volume. 
We will resume the subject whea you please. 


( To be continued. ) 





TO ——. 





Tuy hand to all but me affords 

Some sweet and charitable sign, 
Then wherefore pen those icy wor!s 

To chill a heart so linked with thine ? 
Such cans’t thou write, and dream that they 
Avail to blot the past away ? 


Not e’en the lites that thou can’st trace 
With scorn’s most deadly meaning fraught, 
Will dim, or cover, or efface, 
The record in the book of thought ; 
In that eternal page is set 
All that thou bidd’st my soul forget. 


Upon thy heart and mine may come 
Unnumbered griefs : urmeasured care, 
May strike the bosom’s music dumb, 
And freeze each pulse with dead despair ; 
But all the past repressed in vain, 
Shall have its hour, and live again. 





The flaming lines on Nature's scroll 
Can but awhile in darkness be, 
And time that thou can’st not control 
Once more shall bid thee think of me. 
Forget the past ? a mighder power 
Stamped on both hearts each burning hour. 


Forget the past ? and learn to think 
Of her I love with tranquil brain ? 
Were this my doom on Tophet’s brink, 
Still would I say, thou doom’st in vain ; 
And in that hungry gulf of ill 
Still should thy name my bosom thrill. 


Deem of those hours as all a blank ? 
Forget the glance, the word, the kiss ? 
Can lips from which I madly drank 
Such glowing joy command me this ? 
Oh! deeply loved, thine eyes may slay, 
But cannot look my love away. 


Forget ? my heart ! what means the word ? 
The ear, the eye, may well forget ; 
The spirit has a stronger chord ; 
And Death has spared my bosom yet : 
Nay, Death for many an age has known, 
The power of Love deties his own. 


And why reproach the erring tongue 
That wildly scared thy angel soul, 
The passions fierce that did thee wrong, 
The wish that would not brook control ? 
Not e’en thy words have sharper force 
Than God's own scourge, a long remors-. 
To hate my hopes, and hope again, 
Abhor my soul, and worship thine, 
Such is my lot, and such the pain 
Of moments for whose loss I pine ; 
In this is agony enow; 
Why give thy aid to rend my brow ? 
Beloved, let me still believe 
That I may hope and trust in thee, 
That thou at le st will not deceive, 
Nor all my life a chaos be: 
O! once again before the grave, 
Thou gloricus creature smile and save. 


Still like a vision from above 
Thy long, long look of quick delight, 
Of air and fire, of thought and love, 
Dwells in my soul through day and night ; 
And still amid my life-blood lingers 
The pressure of thy gentle fingers. 


I only long again to feel 
Thy beauty’s dcep inspiring gaze; 








And from thy quivering hand to steal 
The rapture of those blessed days ; 

*Tis my one hope beneath the sky 

Again to touch thy lips, and die. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH. 





Ou, thou that hast made 
Thy home in the shade 
Of the wild Caucasian forest, 
Who the spiced gales 
Of the Indian vales 
In thy pride of power, abhorrest ; 
But dost love the storm 
That with lightning warm 
Strikes the pines against which thou warrest. 


Awake from thy sleep 

On the Caspian steep, 
Which eternal frost embraces ; 

Spread forth oer the night 

Thy path which the light 
Of the golden star effaces ; 

And the flo ds will rejoice 

When they list to thy voice, 
On the drear and the desert places. 


The clouds danced on high 
O’er the face of the sky, 
When thy song was first heard among them— 
The crags at thy birth, 
On.the breast of the earth, 
Leapt aloft as a giant had flung them ; 
And knarled oaks, that stood 
By cuvern or flood, 
Laughed loud when thy breath first swung them. 


Thou stand’st in the blast 
While the hail sweeps past, 
With thy tresses around and flying, 
As the pine trees hoar 
On a wild sea shore, 
When in tempests the day is dying, 
And twisted in fight, 
*Neath the moon's dim light, 
The winds and the waves are lying. 


When thou walk’st on the shore, 
Proud ships fly before, 

At the sound of thy muttered warning ; 
When thou sail’st through the wrack, 
On a fire cloud’s back, 

Like a hawk on the wings of morning. 
The depths of the ocean, 
Like hills in mad motion, 

Leap in answer to thy loud scorning. 


Oh, awake ! on the earth 
Thick vapours have birth, 
Murk clouds blot the face of heayen ; 
Ill deeds are done, 
Which banish the sun ! 
Oh, awake! for to thee ’tis given 
To leap forth in thy might, 
And the foul brood of night, 
To chase from us dissolved and riven. 


Come forth from thy nest 
On the crags rude crest, 
Thou eagle the storm defying, 
Afar through the gloom 
Of the living tomb, 
Where the outworn earth is lying. 
Be the powers of thy song, 
Borne in thunder along, 
New life to the cold and dying ! 


Art thou dumb, whose breath 
A bare crag beneath, 
Like a foaming torrent sounded ? 
Dost thou linger, whose feet 
Were as lightning fleet, 
Art thou faint, though of strength unbounded ? 
Dost thou calmly rest, 
While with shapes unblest, 
And thick darkness the world is surrounded ? 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








Have we hoped in vain 
That our ice-cold chain 
Thy morarchal voice should shiver, 
As thou sweepest away 
All the bonds which lay 
On the limbs of a wintry river; 
Have we dreamt that thou, 
On the mountain’s brow, 
Madest the trembling crags to shiver ? 


And art thou too cold ? 
Is thy spirit old ? 
Can thy heart be like our hearts daunted ? 
And canst thou, as we, 
Stoop to things that be 
Unborn of thy will which vaunted 
The rough stones to tear 
Uprooted, and bear 
Crushed oaks through the sky undaunted ! 


Then sleep out thy sleep 
On the Caspian deep, 
Or awake to thy bounded glory ! 
Thou with splinter and jag 
May’st shiver the crag ; 
Thou may’st trample the promontory ; 
But sorrow and ill, 
Thou hast not the skill 
To sweep from the page of our story. K. 





THE SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTER : 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 





Scene first—* Morning school,’ a hawthorn hedge run- 
ning along the margin of a deep dry ditch, a ragged 
lowland Borderer, surrounded by a number of tat- 
tered boys, some with torn and soiled books in their 
hands, others amusing themselves in and about the 
ditch, raising little mounts of dry sand and carth. 
Master.—Tell me, Tam Meldram, wha wus the 

feather o’ Telmakus ? 

Tam.—You-lasses, sir. 

Master.—Right, Callant, right ; and do ye hear, 
ye lazy loon, wi’ the lowing heed. Andrew McAn- 
gus; wha wus his mither? 

Anprew.—Penny loaf, sir. 

Master.—Neerly right for ance and awa; and 
ye neer-do-weel, Geordie Groser, whaur wus his fea- 
ther and mither born ? 

Grorpvir.—(Scratching his uncomb’d head )—1 
canna just say, master, but it wus sum whaur that I 
forget. 

Master.—What maks ye claw ye’r heed ? 

Gronpte.—Becus it yooks, master. 

Master.—( With warmth)— And what's the 
Southern word for yook ye haveral ? 

Georpir.—Itch, master. 

Masrer.—Itch—and noo, Geordie, what's the 
name o’ the place I speered for? 

Georpre.—lItcha claw, master. 

Master.—Ithaca—a—a—ye dur hecd’d dug. 

Grorpre.—I thought I wus gey neer it, master. 

Master.—Ye’ll be soon muckle neerer a wocdie, 
gan ye dinna mend ye’r gate. 

Gronpir.—That’s a gude ane, master, whun ye 
ken as weels mysel, that there is na’ gate to our 
house ata’. 

Master.—Yee’r weys, ye reefie clash-ma-claverer. 

Grorpir.—If am weys, master, what need ha’ 
I o’ ony mare sculing ? 

Masrer.—Gude faith, ye ha need o't; but I may 
as weel try to edicat a Kail runt, to dance a reel to 
the Carse o’ Gowrie, as ye to recallect, on Saturday, 
yer Friday's lesson.—( Turning his head rourd and 
addressing a ragged urchin, who is raising a little hill 
of earth near him. )—What, in the name o’ Nick, are 
ye doing there, Davy Dits? 

Davy.—Am only building the Tour o’ Babal, 
master. 


Master.—The Tour o’ Belzeebab, ye jill far'd 





kelpie,—wud ye mak my back the gable end o't,— 

deel tak the callant, if he has na’ filled my pouches 

fu o’ earth ;—cum here, ye bubbly brat, and tell me 
wha wus Elpenor? 

Davy.—A Mamaluk sodger, wha wus kill’d by 
the Bashaw o’ Egypt. 

Mastrr.—The bashaw o’ the deevil, am no 
speaking o’ the moderns, but o’ the ancients ;—lony 
Rinthegir, wha wus Elpenor? 

Rony.—IHle wus a cumrud 0’ You-lasses. 

Masrer.—light, man; and what becam o° him? 

Rony.—Ile was turned into a sou by ane Ceres. 

Masrer.—Circe, ye blethering skate—( addressing 
the boys in the ditch) done wi’ yer dafting in the 
dutch, or ye'll find me wark for my taws—Noo tell 
me, Rony, wha wus Tereus? 

Rony.—He wus a blackgard King o’ Thrace, 
wha kissed his wife's sister, for whulk bonnie dooing 
they turned him into a corbie. 

Master.—A hawk, ye fool. 

Georpir.—Was it a sparrow-hawk, master ? 

Master.—No, ye ignoramus, nor yet a Tammy- 
hawk either. 

Georpte.—Can that ha ony thing to doo wi’ my 
feather sending my mither ben the house whan the 
hawkers ca? 

Mastrer.—No, ye gowk, ye'r feather’s a thrifty 
chield, and ye’r mither’s a thriftless jad, and wud 
spend mare siller wi’ a hawker in five minutes than 
ye’r dad could earn at a hard day's wark. Mike 
Moudiword, wha wus Titan ? 

Mrke.—An auld ditch painter 0’ great celee- 
bretty. 

Mastrer.—A ditch dunderheed like yersel Mike 
—Tam Meldram, wha wus Titan ? 

Tam.—A misbegotten, master, o’ heaven and 
yearth. 

Masten.—That’s right, Tam, but ye should na’ 
say misbegotten. 

Tam.—He was a bastard, master, at ony rate. 

Master.—Not preceesely sa, Tam, for in those 
days o' darkness the wadding cermony was na’ mare 
ken’t than in the days o” our first parants. 

Tam.—Weel than, Master, they were a’ bastards 
thegether. 

Master.—Let that flee stick to the wa’, Tam; 
Titan was a great man, Tam, and had an unco tulzie 
upo’ a time wi’ auld bald Jupiter bimsel. 

Tam.—In those auld times, master, did the great- 
ness o’ the son excuse the sins o’ his parants, as it 
dooes in our days? 

Mastrr.—Hoot awa, Tam, ye ken that nane can 
excuse or pardon sins, but ane aboon, to whom I 
weel now reconmand ye and syne send ye hame to 
yea’r brose. 

(He murmurs a short prayer and dismisses the boys, 
who dart to every quarter, like the rays of a Glery ; 
he then employs himself in collecting the books in a 
satchel, singing )— 

Wi’ my lass and guile whiskey, I defy i!ka sorrow, 

For life with ut these—I wud part wi’ it to-morrow; 

lik wileing the ither, in pleasure’s way to gang, 

Wi’ contentment, and blyth spirits, to enliven my sang. 

Tho’ deuce and dool mortals, my maxam may ca 
wren, 
Still my Jass and gude whiskey gies pith to my sang 

Let my grm and auld grannies, my gaucy heart ca 

wrarg, 

And frown, fume, and fret, I care na’ how lang, 

My bonnie !a+s and whiskey, my happiness combine, 

Let my grannies tak their ain way, I'll tak mine. 

Tho’ douce and dool mortals, my maxam may ca 
wrang, 
Still my lass and gude whiskey gies pith to my sang. 

Come then, my bonny Jessy, wi’ a’ ye’r sweets and 

blesses, 

We'll pledge to ane anither, in whiskey and in kesses, 

You'll ne’er grudge the wee drap, my bonnie little dove, 

While it freshins a’ our joys ané strengthens our love. 
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Tho’ douce and dool mortals, my maxam may ca 
wrang, 

Still my bonnie lass and whiskey will ever be my 

sang. DAVID LYONS. 





THE SCOTCIL STUDENT. 


[We cannot resist the appeal implied in our corres- 
pondent’s motto. We, therefore, insert his communica. 
tion, although many of his remarks do not seem applica- 
ble to the contents of the papers which have given rise to 
them. Our Scotch Student professed to draw a picture of 
the ludicrous at the University of Edinburgh, and re- 
served himself with regard to the serious part of the sub- 
ject. According to the most approved rules of art, he 
introduced only the broad outline and most striking fea- 
tures as they presented themselves, without pretending 
to concern himself overmuch with the details. ‘To make 
his whole intention more manifest, however, he did intro- 
duce in his back ground, some indications of the higher 
character of which his subject was susceptible, and this, 
we think, was all that was required of him. The gene- 
ral terour of the observations of our correspondent S. but 
confirms the truth of the sketch which it criticises. } 





* Audi alteram partem.’ 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ TUE ATHEN UM.” 


Sirn,—Your last two numbers have given to the 
world a portion of ‘ auto-biography,’ which however 
true as it doubtless is as regards your contributor 
himself, 1 cannot but look upon, from its possibly 
injnrious tendency to others, as at once partial, in- 
correct, and unphilosophical. 

To those who are realiy acquainted with the 
character your contributor has pretended to sketch, 
‘ The Scotch Student,’ his portrait has been innocent 
enough, either for good or harm, and might with 
perfect safety have been silently left to that fate, 
which would speedily and for ever have consigned 
it to the ‘ tomb of all the Capulets.’. But unfor- 
tunately there are still too many, even in this en- 
lightened age, who have imbibed and _ fostered 
a ‘ pious horror,’ of Scotland, Scotsmen, and Scot- 
ticisms, that they are ever but too ready to grasp at 
unexamined, and swallow undigested, any and every 
thing, however crude or absurd, that nourishes their 
darling predilection,—and for such your contributor 
has certainly not paved the way to a more kindly 
feeling. Neither is it very philosophical in him to 
supply an erfreme case as an example, and leave the 
reader to make the natural and implied inference 
‘ex uno disce omnes.” I do not deny that his por- 
trait may be correct as applying to some, nay, 
many, of the students of our northern universities ; 
but I must protest against its being taken as a gene- 
ral, or even an average, vraiscmblunce of Scottish 
collegians. All I wish is, to separate the individual 
from the universal application of your contributor’s 
premises ; and with this distinction, from a starting 
point not very dissimilar, we may ourselves arrive at 
and lead others to somewhat adverse conclusions. 

Your contributor’s first and capital error seems to 
be, in his having supposed the northern colleges to 
pretend to a rivairy with the aristocratical establish- 
ments of a like name, on the Cam and the Isis. 
Ilow grievously is he mistaken. The former are 
quite contented if they can make mankind wiser 
and better, more useful to themselves, and worthier 
members of society, than they were before: to 


| Oxford and Cambridge is left the more exalted glory 





of enabling our ‘ high born’ youths to eat, drink, 
and hunt their way to the bench ora bishopric. 
Does your essayist think it any stigma against the 
much trumpeted forth ‘ Caledonean economy,” that 
the ‘high civilized’ inhabitants of that ‘terra incog- 
nita’ should protect their unfinished buildings as 
the refined natives of other countries do? or any 
unpardonable crime, that a set of poor devils of stu- 
dents should feel anxious for breakfast, or to create a 
little genial warmth, as other men, after having at- 
tended a class, or perhaps two, before the more elegant 
collegian has yet left his couch? But then they were 


‘ boys, scarce old enough to go through the streets 
without a nursery-maid,’ and they had no right to 
attend a college! I suspect your quizzical contri- 
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butor means to crack a joke, at the expense of nota 
few ‘old boys,’ who are usually found culpable of 
acquiring knowledge at the Edinburgh university. 
Rut he should recollect man is ‘ never too old to 
learn,’ and the wisest philosophers have confessed 
that their latest days were illumined by some new 
truth. Yet, looking at his allegation literally, what 
after all does it amount to?—that Scottish students 
go to their universities at an earlier period of life 
than their southern brethren. I do not mean to enter 
upon the question of which is the more advantageous 
mode, for I conceive each system has its pretty equal 
share of pro’s and con's, while each has turned out 
not a few celebrated men. We must, however, bear 
in mind that in England, till lately, there has been 
no place of instruction entirely equivalent to the 
Scottish universities, which occupy pretty nearly a 
middle station between the boarding school and 
either of the two aristocratic colleges, advancing some 
a step towards that point, and supplying others with 
what their position in life will not admit of their 
going there to obtain, and which otherwise they 
must have done without, as is the case with a great 
majority in this end of our island, I fondly hope 
that the ‘ London University,’ called into existence, 
upon the plan of our northera Institutions, by one 
who had experienced and appreciated their utility, 
and ‘ King’s College’ may tend to supply the des:- 
deratum, 

The description of the ‘ motley group’ of students, 
as given in your recent numbers, is certainly so far 
individually correct; but it stops short without com- 
pleting the entire assortment. By your contributor’s 
mode of classification, every member of a Scottish 
university must of necessity be a child, an unwashed 
son of nature, a quasi Cheapside shop-boy, or a pert 
disciple of the gallipot or pill-box; he supplies no 
other species of the college genus. He unfortunately 
leaves us in the dark as to which of the ‘ grand divi- 
sions’ he claime kin with; perhaps he was a ‘ rara 
avis in terris,’ and belonged to none of them, and 
that ‘ exceptio probat regulam.’ I at once allow there 
are, and of such by no means a few, attendants on 
these seminaries of the Forth, whose unacademical 
conduct within the class room would render ‘ their 
absence good company,’ as they cannot or will not 
give attention themselves, nor allow such as are so 
disposed to pass their time in peace; others whose 
external appearance betokens any thing but worldly 
ease, and ‘ a long line of noble ancestry,’ who would 
be more in their proper sphere tilling the earth, or 
gaining an honest and sufiicient livehhood ¢ by the 
sweat of his brow,’ mstead of starving amid misspent 
literary toil and blasted hopes; and another worse 
than useless production, many of whom are foreign 
to the soil, who pretend to study the healing art, but 
who content themselves with a corporeal attendance, 
and leave the rest to ‘ grinders’ and to Providence ; 
and who, in after life, continue to buy or puff them- 
selves into a practice, where they may murder his 
Majesty's liege subjects, under the legal guarantee of 
a dishonestly ([ speak academically, not actually or 
perhaps morally,) obtained diploma. But what 
becomes of that far greater majority, passed over in 
dignified silence by your essayist, whom we find 
there pursuing their classical studies with an ardent 
and honest intention of following up some one of the 
‘learned professions ;’ or those who are merely gra- 
tifying an abstract love of science or literature, to be 
pursued, or perhaps already begun in other climes 
and other countries; or again, some bright orna- 
ments of our lordly aristocracy, who for a season de- 
scend from the steps of the throne itself, to mix with 
the less favoured of their fellow-men, and there im- 
bibe the first gems of that mental and intellectual 
cultivation, which is one day destined to shed a lustre 
on humanity, and a bright hallo o’er the destinies of 
their country’ I could mention well known natnes 
in support of my position, but L have now to do with 
generalities not individuals. But besides, would 
your contributor debar such as he takes exceptions 
to, from attending seats of learning at all, lest a 
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from picking up even a few crumbs of learning to 
satisfy the greedy appetite of perhaps some embrio 
Simpson, Hutton, or Ferguson? God forbid that 
day should ever arrive for ‘ poor old Scotland!’ for 
though Johnson might sneer at a Scotchman’s 
*‘ mouthful’ of education, it has often availed more, 
both the possessor and mankind, than the plethoric 
erudition of many a pampered aristocrat. I hope I 
am not so blinded by national prejudice, as not to 
see when and in how many instances the advantages 
are in favour of the southern hemisphere; but I 
honestly trust it will never be in this particular that 
we shall be converted. Far, very far, is the system 
from being perfect; but it would be infinitely more 
beneficial to both nations, if, instead of * chronicling 
the bad,’ we were mutually anxious to cherish and 
profit by the adoption of the good. 

I have yet to examine your writer’s description of 
the ‘ inward man’ of these * Vandals of the north ;’ 
but as he has made this the subject of a separate 
‘ capitolo,’ I avail myself of the pause; and should 
you give this a place in your publication, I shall fol- 
low itup with a few additional remarks. 

London. S 








NEW MUSIC. 





© Thalia,’ a Collectim of favourite Pieces for the Spa- 

nish Guitar, by the most eminent Composers, selected 

and fingered by Ch, Eulenstein, Davis. 

We have had this interestiag publication by us 
a considerable time, but a constant and extra- 
ordinary press of new works, has precluded the 
possibility of our noticing it before this period; and 
indeed so much has already been written about it 
in various periodicals, (and always of a laudatory 
nature) that we can only offer our perfect coucur- 
rence as to its usefulness and merit. Mr. Eulen- 
stein’s remarkable performances upon the Guim- 
bard, or Jews’ Llarp, have t.cen amply noticed in one 
of the foriner numbers of this work : he is unequi- 
vocaliy an ingenious and clever man. Of his‘ Thalia,’ 
twelve numbers are published, each comprising a 
dozen (or nearly that number) of choice, various, 
and interesting pieces, at a very moderate price. 





© The Moon is Rising,’ Serenade, in answer to‘ Rise 

gentle Moon,’ written by Charles Jefferys and com- 

posed by Join Barnet. Mayhew and Co, 

A rLowenc and pleasing allegretto scherzoso, in 
FE flat, 6-8 time, and a fit companion to £ Rise gentle 
Moon,’ ornamented with a very striking lithographic 
scene of a garden, lattice, and lovers, in the Romeo 
and Juliet style. A remarkably pretty and effective 
sketch. 





No 1, Deux Airs Variés pour le Piano-forte, par 
Ch. Chaulieu, op. 79. Dédié & Madame Stephanie 
Pinté. Cocks and Co. 
Tus 1st number presents some clever variations 

upon the “Theme Portuguais,’ which has been so 

long tnown under the title of ‘ Flow on thou shin- 
ing River,’ ‘ Home sweet Home,’ Dr. Jay’s French 
air, &c. and Chaulieu’s adaptation is brilliant and 
showy. A brief introduction, the ‘Theme Sempli- 
cimente,’ the Ist variation, § Amabile,’ the 2nd, ¢ An- 
dante e fieramente,’ the Srd, in the minor key, an 

‘ Adagio con espressione,’ aud the 4th and last, a 

‘Presto e legatissimo, alla yallop ! the whole ex- 

tends but to eight pages, and is not very difficult to 

be accomplished. 





Challenger’s Second Set of Galoppes Favorites, per- 
formed at the Nobility’s Balls, and respectfully de- 
dicated to Mrs. Scott Murray.—Cramer and Co. 
Five airs, all in the same time (2-4), which we 

suppose is the only species of musical time to be 


patrician dress be contaminated by the attrition of galloped to; they nearly resemble each other, and 


some plebian suit! Is poverty to be prevented 


most probably are well fitted to the purpose in- 
tended, as Challenger is employed to play Qua- 








drilles, Galiopades, &c. upon the pianoforte at 
parties, and is said to be quite skilful in that em- 
ployment. 





‘The Tear,’ a Ballad ; the Poetry by Lord Byron, 
the Music by E. Eliason. Vernon, 

A LITTLE originality is exhibited in the sym- 
phony to this ballad ; it is written in the minor of A, 
and the song is in the major of the same key, a pe- 
culiarity which the words do not seem to demand, 
but it is still effective in giving a zest, as it were, to 
the vocal part. Beyond this, the whole is of a com- 
mon-place character, calling for no very particular 
praise or censure, but still showing that Mr. Eliason 
is a well-informed musician, 





No. 6, § Aurora che Sorgerai’ and Rossini's Grand 
March, from the Opera of § Pietro L' Eremita,’ ar- 
ranged for the Flute, with an Accompaniment for 
the Piano-forte, by Bernard Lee. Mayhew and Co, 
Turse two favourite melodies form an unusually 

pleasing divertimento, and this sixth, with all the 

previous five numbers, is arranged in a very clear 
and familiar manner by Mr, Lee. There is a con- 
ciseness and facility about the adaptation which 


must render them peculiarly useful to teachers of 
the flute. 





To the Flower ‘ Forget me Not,’ a Song ; the Poetry 
by J. H. F. the Music by 8. Gédbé. Dale. 
Worpns and music very prettily united and care- 
fully punctuated, a cantabile in A major, quite cor- 
rectly written, and forming a very pleasing ballad. 





The Flutist’s Catechism, in which are explained the 
Sirst principles of Music, intended for the Flute- 
Player before he has recourse to an Instruction Book, 
by W.N. James. Cocks and Co, 

Tue cheapest little work (being only 1s.) for any 
beginner in music upon axy instrument, but of 
course more especially for one who intends to learn 
the flute. Generally in catechisms and such con- 
versational works, there is an unnecessary deal of 
twaddle and gossip, and this work is not exempt 
from it. The gsestions and replies about Pytha- 
goras, Berbigurer, Dressler, &c. might be omitted, 
but independently of all the dross, there is much 
that is useful and well arranged, 








FINE ARTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ‘GEM,’ 


Tue illustrations of this annual form a set of very 
spirited plates. The subjects are well adapted for 
their purpose, and in good keeping among them- 
selves, without being at all monotonous, ‘ Rose 
Malcolm,’ painted by A. Cooper, It.A. and engraved 
by Charles Rolls, first presents itself, and whether in 
compliment to the artist, to whose care the choice 
and conduct of the embellishments have been en- 
trusted, or to the deserts of the plate itself, there is 
good reason for giving it the precedence, It is one 
of Mr. Cooper's most effective groups. The two 
chargers are superb animals, and quite living ; the 
contrast of black and grey is powerful, and such 
as painters and engravers delight to handle. The 
‘Highlander’ is a magnificent figure. The ‘ Ma- 
melukes,” another piece of Mr. Cooper's, en- 
graved by Warren, is extremely brilliant, but it is 
objected, and peihaps with justice, to the horse, 
that it wants the peculiar character of the Arabian, 

Saturday Night’ is a delightful and natural scene 
of domesticity, by Wilkie, in his first style, engraved 
by Mitchell. It is full of expression, and of well 
understood and well conducted niceties. It has 
been said by some critic, and truly, that it cannot be 
looked at without feeling the smart of the soap in 
the eyes. How excellent too is the buttress of books 
to support the old man’s shaving glass ; yet strap his 
razor as long as he will, he will not be able to per- 
form the shaving operation so long as the bawling 
continues, and this his looks hint plainly enough, 
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The ‘ Verona,’ from Bonington, by W. J. Cooke, 
is delightful both in subject and treatment. The 
lights and shades, and perspective, are managed and 
made to add their powerful effect to that of the very 
picturesque outline, with wonderful ease and sim- 
plicity. We are almost tempted to forswear every 
annual that has not something of Bonington. It is 
but justice to Mr. Cooke to say, that he has caught 
the spirit of the original. 

‘Tyre,’ engraved by Lacey, from a painting by 
Creswick, is a splendid landscape, partaking of the 
manners of Martin and Linton. It is very delicately 
engraved, and forms a very brilliant plate. 

* The Infant Bacchus, brought by Mercury to the 
Nymphs,’ has Mr. IH. Howard's usual beauties of 
composition, delicate drawing, and judicious effects 
of light and shade. The chief defect is in the ex- 
pression and sentiment, which are too pretty, and 
bordering on the mawkish. The engraving, by J.C. 
Edwards, is a chef-d’auvre. 

In ‘ The Stolen Interview,’ by E. W. Stephanoff, 
the figures are pretty, and what is rare for him, 
scarcely too pretty. His old lady asleep is the best 
of the three figures. 

In ‘The Halt on the March,’ our readers will 
recognise the painting by Mr. Fdmonstone, in the 
exhibition of modern.paintings at the British Gal- 
lery last year. The subject tells excellently in a 
plate ; the grouping is very sweet. 

To Mr. Leslie’s ‘Gipsy Belle’ we have heard 
objections, to which we cannot subscribe : we confess 
ourselves captivated by it. The head is truly beau- 
tiful, full of animation and character, possessing 
that natural elegance with which unaided nature not 
unfrequently invests her favorites of the most humble 
birtli, and which nature alone can give. 

‘The Coquette,’ by Chalon, is clever, but we do 
not altogether like the design. The hand over the 
screen is too vulgar. 








THE DRAMA. 





Covent Garden. 


Tue melodrama of the ‘Robber’s Wife,’ which 
has been already performed several times at this 
theatre with complete success, is a clever adapta- 
tion by Pocock, from the ‘Tales of tie Munster 
Festivals.” In many parts it ca‘ls to mind the ‘ Ser- 
geant’s Wife,’ disadvantageously to itself, however, 
for there are few, we think, who would not prefer 
the choice of the sergeant to that of the robber, 

The piece is strongly cast; Miss Eilen Tree play- 
ing the robber’s betier half; Fawcett, this amiable 
Jady’s Father; Blanchard, a lawyer; Keeley, a 
modern Autolycus; Abbot, a mauvacs sujet ; aud last 
but not least, Power sallies forth as fresh and as 
sparkling a chip of the emerald as was ever struck 
off from the ‘ gem of the ocean.’ 

Miss ‘Tree’s performance is entitled to great 
praise: it is forcible, affecting, and original. The 
Jast mentioned quality is the more strikiug and grati- 
fying, as the character is preciscly one of those 
which Miss Kelly plays so excellently, and which 
it has hitherto been the custom to consider exclu- 
sively her’s. We were sorely distressed, however, 
to see Miss Tree’s very pretty face so disfigured by 
the staining with which the author has must ungal- 
Jantly and most improperly thought necessary to 
give a colour to the disyuise of his heroine, Fawcett’s 
part is quite beneath him. Blanchard and Keeley 
both made the most of their’s, but the son of Erin 
eclipsed them all; his mode of flourishing his 
shillelah ard his method of holding up his dread- 
nought are Irish to the lite. 

The scenery is well painted by the Grieves, who 
have managed to introduce im it a few dashes from 
the Stanfield school. 








MISCELLANIES. 








‘ Frencu Batverpasn,’—In a descriptive essay 
on the ancient monuments of Saint Remy, in Pro- 





vence, an attempt is made to illustrate an inscription 
to the Julian family by supposing a similar one with 
the names of the existing princes of that of Bour- 
bon, and its plausibility is defended in language, 
of which the following is atranslagon, ‘Would not 
an inscription thus conceived be essentially the 
same as that which has been explained? Could 
there be any fear that fifteen or eighteen centuries 
hence it might be misunderstood? No! without 
doubt: for as the glory of those heroes of antiquity 
has outlived the various revolutions which the world 
has undergone and reached to our time, and will 
descend to our remotest posterity; even so the 
learned in the most distant ages will not be igno- 
rant of the names of the illustrious princes who 
have reigned over our country. They will recall 
with adiniration and tenderness the glory and kindly 
virtues of Henry the Fourth, the chief of the au- 
gust family which occupies the throne of France; 
the wars and the triumpis of Louis XTV., and of 
Louis XV., the misfortunes of Louis XVI, and 
of his son, so worthy of the lamentations of Europe, 
of which he would have been the delight, and whose 
memory will remain as dear to the French as that 
of Marcellus was to the Romans ; and finally, the 
religious and moral virtues, the elevated wisdom 
and inimitable benevolence of Louis XVIIL., glo- 
riously reigning, who set no bounds to the pardon 
which he generausly conceded to all those who, 
without cause and without motive, had become the 
enemies of his august family in those times of pro- 
found calamity which the pen would refuse to trace 
if the remembrance of them did not affurd a useful 
lesson to the world.’ 


Vanpartism.—We often hear of the ruthless 
destruction and ludicrous misapplication of the va- 
lued remains of antiquity in Greece and Italy, by 
the barbarian Turks and the ignorant descendants 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. For the sake 
of even-handed justice, the two following extracts 
are interesting. The first is from the new edition of 
*Stuart’s Athens,’ with reference to an ancient 
Roman structure formerly existing at Bordeaux, 
called § Les Futelles.?—‘ Perrault, who delineated 
this structure a few years before its destruction by 
the government, termed it one of the most magnil- 
cent and most entire of the Roman monuments 
then remaining in France. On this occasion, the 
reflection presents itselt, that while the Turks are 
reprobated for appropriating the columns of ancient 
Athens, in their haste to raise a wall to defend their 
town from the incursions of the predatory Atha- 
nians; here, in the vaunted age of Louis XLV., the 
finest production of ancient architecture in France, 
was more recklessly demolished to make place tor 
the fortifications of the new citadel of Bourdeaux, 
deliberately constructed by Vauban, and no archi- 
tect, either ofthe city or government, bas preserved 
for posterity the details of so noble a monament.’ 
Phe second is from the § Historical Introduction to 
the Avalonian [Glastonbury] Guide.—* In the 
years 1792, 1793, and 1794, the ground adjoin- 
ing the Abbey ruins was cleared, levelled, and 
converted into an excellent piece of pasturage ; 
many loads of stones were raised there, and em- 
pioyed in making a new turupike road between 
Glastonbury and Wells. Several of these stones 
(being fragments of the Abbey) were curious spe- 
cimens of sculpture, consisting of corbel-heads, 
capitals, bases, and broken shafts of columns, pieces 
of mouldings, tracery, pinnacles, foliage, &c. some 
of which were sold by the workmen to the inha- 
bitants of the town and to travellers occasionally 
passing through.’ 

Sounp or Tue Greek ©,—The reason why we 
find Guttones, Gottones, and Golthones or Gotihoi, 
in the-classics, is this:—the Greck and Latin ¢-/ 
was not pronounced like our ¢A in thing, as is gene- 
rally imagined. Theta was articulated like ¢-h in 
Chat-ham, the ¢ and h being distinctly but conse- 
cutively heard. Gothen, therefore, was not pro- 
nounced as among us, but Gol-hen which produced 
the above orthography.— Note to ‘ Murray’s Hise 
tory of European Languages,’ 








Two Bovtrts 1x One.—At the sitting of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of the 19th October, 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire delivered his report on a 
recent communication made to the academy, of a 
case of a native American having two bodies in 
one, now on his voyage from Boston to France. 
The particulars of this extraordinary case had been 
submitted to the academy by Dr. Niles, who had 
seen these brothers in America, on board the vessel 
in which they had embarked for Europe. 

According to the account of Dr. Warren, physician 
and surgeon of Boston, furnished to Dr. Niles, these 
Americans are of the age of eigitteen years. The 
organization of each is perfect. They are so placed 
as to look one another nearly, but not exactly, in the 
face. The band of flesh by which they are united, 
extends from the lowest extremity of the breast- 
bone, or the hollow of the stomach, to the navel; of 
which there is only one in common to the two 
bodies. The two persons are said to present the 
phenomenon of perfect identity of being and mind. 
They feel the physical wants at the same time; they 
are affected by appetite, and eat at the same moment. 
If one slceps the other sleeps also, and it is not 
possible to awaken the one without equally disturb- 
ing the other. The beatings of the heart are iso- 
chronic, and the respiration is simultaneous in 
both. They seem, in fact, to enjoy one life and to 
be moved by one will: there appears, in short, to 
be one soul in two bodies. ‘Yhe expression of the 
will proceeds from the one or the other mouth in- 
differently, but the lips of both move as if each 
was speaking. 

They run on with great agility and with the most 
perfect concert, but as they stand ina triangular 
position they move ina diagonal direction, It is 
related of them that, on one occasion, a stranger 
running after them in play along the deck, one of 
them came to the hatchway, and both leaped over it 
with a simultaneous movemeni, without any verbal 
communication passing between them. 

A difference is reported to have once, and only 
once, arisen between them. This was when one of 
the two desired to bathe, which the other was averse 
from, observing that the weather was too severe.— 
The captain of the vessel easily persuaded the first to 
abandon his desire, since his brother feared that the 
bathing would be hurtful to him. The two bodies 
enjoyed perfect health, but one was once observed 
to suffer from a slight indigestion, from the effects of 
which the other was exempt. [The two last-mentioned 
facts seem somewhat at variance with the perfect 
identity supposed in the preceding parts of the no- 
tice. | 

M. Geoffrey St. Ililaire, in reporting on this case 
treated it as one capable of satisfactory explanation, 
on the principles of pathological anatomy. He said 
that the objects of the interesting inquiry would 
soon arrive ip France; thus an opportunity would be 
afforded of further investigation, The same acade- 
mician announced that the sisters Ritta and Christina, 
some time ago born in Italy, being two persons as 
to the upper part of the body, and one as to the 
lower half, had been already brought to Lyons, and 
were expected in Paris, and would be another sub- 
ject for observation and discussion of the same de- 
scription. 

Cuaracter or NapoLeon, By aN AMERICAN, 
—The love of power and supremacy, absorbed, con- 
sumed hin. No other passion, no domestic attache 
ment, no private friendship, no love of pleasure, no 
relish for letters or the arts, no human sympathy, no 
human weakness, divided his mind with the passion 
for dominion and for dazzling manifestations of bis 
power. Before his duty, honour, love, humanity, fell 
prostrate. Josephine, we are told, was dear to him ; 
but the devoted wife, who had stood firm and faith- 
ful in the day of his doubtful fortunes, was cast off in 
his prosperity, to make room for a stranger, who 
might be more subservient to his power. He was 
affectionate, we are told, to his brothers and mother; 
but his brothers, the moment they ceased to be his 
tools. were disgraced ; and his mother, it is said, was 
not allowed to sit in the presence of her imperial 
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‘son. He was sometimes softened, we are informed, 
by the sight of the field of battle strewn with the 
wounded and dead; but, if the Moloch of his am- 
bition claimed new hopes of slain to-morrow, it was 
never denied, With all his sensibility he gave mil- 
lions to the sword with as little compunction as he 
would have brushed away so many insects, which 
had infested his march. To him, all human will, 
desire, power, were to bend. His superiority none 
might question. He iusulted the fallen, who had 
contracted the guilt of opposing his progress; and 
not even woman’s loveliness, and the dignity of a 
queen, could give shelter from his contumely. His 
allies were his vassals; nor was their vassalage con- 
cealed. Too lofty to use the arts of conciliation, 
preferring command to persuasion, overbearing, and 
all-grasping, he spread distrust, exasperation, fear, 
and revenge through Europe; and when the day of 
retribution came, the old antipathies and mutual jea- 
lousies of nations were swallowed up in one burning 
purpose to prostrate the commun tyrant, the universal 
foe.’— Channing. 





LUNATICS IN ENGLAND. 


A PAMPHLET has just appeared in the form of a 
letter, addressed to Lord Robert Seymour, by Dr. 
Sir Andrew Halliday, K. H. on the subject of the 
lunatics and idiots in England and Wales. This 
pamphlet contains reports from the respective clerks 
of the peace, of the number of these afilicted persons 
in the several counties in England and Wales, and 
concludes with summary statements and tables.— 
According to these last it appears that the total 
number of lunatics in England and Wales is 13,7 20. 
This number is made up as follows: 12,547 in the 
several counties of England, 896 in those of Wales, 
155 in the naval asylum at Haslar, 122 in the mili- 
tary asylum at Chatham. 

Calculating the population of England at twelve 
millions, or thereabouts, the proportion of insane 
persons to the rest of the population will be ahout 
one in every thousand for England. Estimating 
the population of Wales at 817,438, the proportion, 
allowing for the incompleteness of the returns, may 
be reckoned at one to eight hundred. Stating the 
amount of the army and navy at 300,000, and the 
insane officers and men of both services amounting 
to 275, the difference between those services and 
the casualities in civil life, as Sir Andrew observes, 
is very trifling, In Scotland, in 1821, the popula- 
tion was 2,093,456. Sir Andrew’s return of the 
insane, from the various parishes, state the total 
number at 3,652, being about one to every five 
hundred and seventy-four, 

In the pamphlet of Sir Andrew we find, more- 
over, comparative tables, showing the number and 
proportion of insane persons and idiots in twelva 
counties, in which the majority of the inhabitants 
are employed in agriculture, and in twelve counties 
in which the greater part are not so employed.— 
The counties taken as examples in the former case, 
are Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridge, Here- 
ford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, Rut- 
land, Suffolk, Wilts. The aggregate amount of po- 
pulation is stated at 2,012,979, of whom males, 
989,351; females, 1,023,628; total number of in- 
sane persons and idiots in the twelve counties, 
2,526. Of these 453 male, and 571 female lunatics, 
and 750 male, and 752 female idiots. 

The counties not agricultural, sclected for com- 
parison, are Cornwall, Cheshire, Derby, Durham, 
Gloucester, Lancaster, Northumberland, Notting- 
ham, Stafford, Somerset, York West Riding, War- 
wick. Of these, the total amount of population is 
stated at 4,493,194, of whom 2,195,750 males, 
2,297,444 females. Of these, the total number of 
lunatics and idiots is stated at 3,910, viz. 1,011 
male, 990 female lunatics; 917 male, 992 female 
idiots. 

. The proportion, then, of insane persons and 
lunatics in the first case, or that of the agricultural 
counties, is about one in eight hundied and twenty ; 
in the latter, or non-agricultural counties, one to 








twelve hundred. It will be observed, that in the 
former, the lunatics are to the idiots, as five to 
seven; that in the latter, the number of lunatics 
considerably exceeds that of the idiots. 

On a comparison of six maratime, with six inland 
counties, taking for the former, Devonshire, Dor- 
setshire, Southampton, Sussex, Kent, Essex ; and 
for the latter, Hertfordshire, Leicester, Huntingdon, 
Shropshire, Monmouth, Surry, the results are as 
follows: Population of the maratime counties, 
1,815,296, viz. males, 886,983; females, 928,313 
insane, and 1,856, viz. 308 male, 304 female luna- 
tics, and 636 male, six of temale idiots. Inland 
counties: population, 1,023,700, viz. males, 
505,736, females, 525,964; lunaties, &c. 903, viz. 
133 male, 162 female lunatics; 283 male, 1,325 
female idiots. The proportion in the maritime 
counties is, therefore, one insane person to a thou- 
sand; in the inland, one to eleven hundred and 
sixty-five of the population. In the former, the 
idiots are nearly as two to one of the lunatics: in 
the latter, about three to five. 

A return shews the numbers of lunatics in con- 
finement in England and Wales on the first of Oc- 
tober, 1829, to be 6,190; of whom, males 3,563, 
females, 2,537. Another return states the number 
of lunatics at large, or taken care of by their friends, 
at a total of 7,610; of whom 3,506 males, 4,104 
females. 

Si- Andrew Halliday regards the increase of luna- 
ties in a very serious light, and observes, that ¢ if the 
people of England continue to tiew the subject with 
that apathy which thay have hitherto shown, the in- 
crease of the malady in another half century will be 
such as to endanger most seriously the comfort and 
well-being of the whole community.’ 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones ; now first com- 
piled from his original Journals, Correspondence, and 
other Papers, brought from Paris by his Heirs at the 
time of his Death, and from his Letters to his Relations 
in Scotland ; including an Account of his Services under 
Prince Potemkin, in the celebrated Russian Campaign 
against the Turks, in the Black Sca, in 1788, 2 vols. 
12mo. is now in the press, and will shortly appear. 

Studies in Natural History; exhibiting a popular 
View of the most striking and interesting Objects of the 
Material World; by William Rhind, Member of the 
Royal Medical and Royal Physical Societies of Edin- 
burgh ; illustrated by Engravings, 12mo. will be pub- 
lished early in the season. 

Oliver Cromwell, a Poem: in Three Books; foolscap 
&vo. and A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris; by 
the same author, are now in the press. 

Shortly will be published, Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gypsies. By Samuel Roberts. Demon- 
strating the latter people to be the descendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians, denounced by the prophets. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel, and to be re-assembled in their native 
country, under a Saviour and a Great One, and to be there 
brought to a knowledge of the Lord ; also, that the Jews 
—during three thousand years the contemporaries, and 
the denounced guilty fellow-sufferers of the Egyptians, 
will be likewise gathered together, and elevated to their 
promised exaltation in the neighbouring country of 
Judea. 

A Manual of the Practice of Physic. from the French 
of L. Martinet, with Notes and Observations, by Robert 
Norton, M. D. destined to complete the * Manual of 
Pathology,’ by the same author, is in the press. 

An enlarged edition of The Circle of the Seasons, will 
be ready in November. 

In the course of the ensuing month Mr. Curtis's Sixth 
Vol. of British Entomology will be ready for publication. 

The Autobiography of the celebrated Dr. Calamy, ex- 
pected to prove one of the most interesting works to the 
religious world, published for many years, is announced 
for immediate appearance. 

In a few days will be published, Tales of a Briefless 
Barrister. 

The Life of a Midshipman is also on the eve of publi- 
cation. 

Four Years in South Africa, by Cowper Rose, Royal 
Engineers, is announced for immediate appearance. 

Nearly ready, the Correspondence and Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby, the author of the * History of Leeds’ in 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. by a Lady, will 
very shortly appear. 

The authoress of * The Nunnery,’ announces a New 
Novel under the title of Stories of a Bride. 

Recollections of Travels in the East, by John Carne, 
Esq, are nearly ready for publication, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 





Atlantic Souvenir, 1830, half-bound silk, 12s. 

Tales of my Time, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. boards, 

Hardy's Travels in Mexico, 8vo. 16s. 

Shaw's Parochial Lawyer, 2nd. edit. 5s. 6d. 

Manuscript Gleanings, 4to. 2ls. 

Titley on the Genitals of the Male, 1s. 

Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book. 1830, 2s. 

Jackson’s Designs for Villas, 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Jenkin’s and Hoskin’s Ornaments, folio, 34s. 

Mystic Events, by Lathom, 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Gribble on Fencing, Horsemanship, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

Crabb’s Synonyms, vo. new edit. 2]s, 

Musical Gem, 18s. 

Pigot’s Directory, vol. 3, 30s. 

Young Ladie’s Book, 12mo. 21s. 

Landscape Annual, royal 8vo. 21s. 

Illustrations to ditto, Columbian 4to. 42s. ; India, 32. 
no letters, 4/. 4s. ; etchings, 5/. fis. 

Protestant Errors and Roman Catholic Truths, a Tale, 6s* 

Henry and Antonio, from the German, by the Rev. M 
Morgan, 6s. 6.1. 

Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible, translated into 
French, 4s. 

Crosby’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 1830, 2s. 

Clarke’s Complete Cellerman, 7s. 

Dodsley's Cellar Book, 1830, 1s. 6d. 


WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 504°. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.22. 

Highest temperature at noon, 62°, 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Tuesday, 

Sun entered Scorpio ou Friday, at 4h, 29 m, P.M. 

Venus in Aphelium on Friday. 

Saturn’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 17° #’ in Leo. 

Jupiter's ditto ditto 0° 24' in Sagitt. 

Sun's ditto ditto 1° 4’ in Scorp. 

Length of day on Sunday, 10 h. 2 m.; deereased 6 h, 32 m, 

Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 29’ plus. Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 9.99718. 








ONDON UNIVERSITY. -- Mr. G. Debac, 

formerly éléve de l"école Polytechnique, Paris; estae 
blished in this country for the last seven years, and director 
of a select school at ‘I'avistock House, Tavistock Square, 
where young gentlemen are prepared for the universities, 
&c. begs leave to inform those Parents and Guardians 
who intend sending young gentlemen to the London 
University, that he can accommodate a few students who 
intend to devote themselves to the classics, the mathemas 
tics, sciences, and modern languages. 

Tavistock House is a spacious and retired dwelling, 
surrounded by extensive gardens. Every assistance will 
be afforded to the pupils in the pursuit of their different 
studies. They will have an opportunity of receiving les- 
sons in various accomplishments on moderate terms, by 
distinguished masters, and of acquiring the French lan- 
guage, which is spoken in the establishment. ‘The stu- 
dents confided to the care of Mr. Debac will meet with 
treatment in every respect liberal, and due regard will be 
paid to the discharge of their religious and moral duties. 

Terms, University fees included, 80 Guineas ; if a pri- 
vate room, 100 Guineas. No charge made for Drawing, 
French, or washing. , 

Address (if by let*er, post paid) to Mr. Debac, Tavis- 
tock House, Tavistock Square. 


NEW ANNUAL FOR YOUTH. 

Just published, neatly done up in a Case, price 8s. 

= ERMAN'S JUVENILE FORGET ME 
LA. NOT; a Christmas, New-year’s, and Birth-day, 
Present for 1830: containing nearly Three Hundred 
Pages, Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent Artist. and 
an Inscription-Page. Originating with the same Pub- 
lisher, placed under the same literary superintendence, 
and proceeding chiefly from the same pens as the * Forget 
Me Non. this work needs no stronger recommendation 
to parents, guardians, teachers, and the friends of youth 
of both sexes, who wish to put into their hands an elegant 
Miscellany, expressly adapted to their age and capacity, 
and containing nothing but what is conducive to moral 
improvement, combined with pleasing instruction and 
innocent amusement. 

Sets of Proofs of the Engravings in a neat portfolio, 
before the letters, price 20s. ; with the letters, 4s. 

Another work for youth having usurped the title of 
‘ Forget Me Not,’ purchasers are requested to be parti- 
oe. in ordering * ACKERMAN’s Juvenile Forget Me 

ot. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK.—The Pro- 
prietors of this magnificent EXHIBITION, invite 
the attention of the Public to the 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE ADMISSIONS. 
To view the Panorama alone - - - - Is. 
To view the Panorama, with the original Ball removed 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the Prospect from the 
summit of the Building,—and the Saloon for the re- 
ception of Works of Art - - - - 3s. 
To view the Conscrvatories, Fountain, and Swiss 
Cottage - - - . - - - 2s. 
_ N.B. The Ascending-Room being now completed, 
is in use, daily, in raising visitors to the Gallery. 
*,* Open from 10 till Dusk. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 27s., 
ALES OF FOUR NATIONS.--— 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave- 
Maria-lane. 








This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. in boards, 
DENTITY ofthe RELIGIONS called DRUID- 
ICAL and HEBREW, Demonstrated from the Na- 
ture and Objects of their Worship, and from a caretul 
Consideration of certain Customs formerly prevalent in 
Egypt, Canaan, Carthage, Babylon, Persia, Arabia, 
America, India, Greece, Italy ; and among the Etrus- 
cans, Bonzes, Gymnozophists, Chaldeans, &c. 
London: printed for John Nimmo, 27, Upper Gower 
Street, opposite the University ; William Blackwood, 
Edinburgh; and William Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


Il vient de paraitre, prix deux schelins et demi, broché. 
hk ECUEIL de PHRASES utiles aux Ctrangers 

4 voyageant en ANGLETERRE. 

Nouvelle Edition, corrigée et augmentée. 

A Londres chez Samuel Leigh, Strand, No. 18, se 
trouve aussi chez tous les Libraries. 


On the Ist of November will be published, in a Pocket 


Size, 
HE LITERARY BLUE BOOK, or Calendar 
of Literature and the Arts for 1830;  contain- 
ing, with their Names and Addresses, Eminent Living 
Authors, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, 
Musicians, Composers, Musical Performers, ‘Teachers of 
Languages, and other Subjects connected with Polite 
Education. 

Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, 

Oxford Street ; and Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


This day is published, price 12s. by R. Ackerman & Co., 
Strand, London, 
FQAORGET ME NOT; a Christmas, New Year’s, 
and Birth-day, Present for 1830: containing above 
Four Hundred Pages, Fourteen Engravings, and an ele- 
gantly-embossed Inscription-Page. This Eighth Volume 
will be found to possess, in an equal degree with its pre- 
deceseors, that combination of talent, skill, and excellence 
in every department, which has raised this Annual to so 
high a place in the public favour. It contasns upwards 
of E1guHTy Articles in prose and verse, by the most po- 
ular writers of both sexes ; and the exquisitely finished 
Ungravings on Steel are executed by the best Engravers 
after designs by eminent Painters. 

Former volumes having been generally exhausted be- 
fore Christmas, an early application for copies is recom- 
mended. 

Sets of proofs of the Engravings in a neat portfolio, 
before the Istters, price 30s. ; with the letters, ads. 


NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK. 
This day is published, in 12mo. with Map, price 4s. 6d. 
bound and lettered, 

HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY; or, 
I}lustrations of the most important periods in An- 
cient and Modern History, with a particular Account of 
the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming a 
Supplement to Pinnock's Grecian, Roman, and English 
Histories. By W.C. Taytor, A.M. of Trinity Col- 
, Dublin. 
inted for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave- 
Maria-lane, London. 
Just published, new editions, enlarged, of 
PINNOCK'’s HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 1829, 6s. 
GREECE, 5s. 6d. 
ROME, is. 6d. 
ROBERTS’ ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY, with Maps, 6s. 6d. 
TAYLOR’s EPITOME of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY, with Maps, ds. 
LINNINGTON’S COMPANION tothe GLOBES. 
Third edition, 4s. 6. 
SMART'S PRACTICAL LOGIC; or, Hints to 
Young Theme Wrirers. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS'S CONVERSATIONS on ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR, 12mo. is, 
SYLLABIC SPELLING, a 
New Method of Teaching Children to Read, with En- 
gravings, 12mo. 8s. 


HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD and NEW 


























TESTAMENTS, Third edition, 1l2mo. ds. 





NEW WORKS just published by Henry Colburn and 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
FRXALES of MY TIME. By the Author of 

: ‘ Blue Stocking Hall.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

2. DR. DODDRIVGE’S PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, including many particulars in his lite 
hitherto unknown ; with Notices of many of his Con- 
temporaries, anda Sketch of the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Times in which he lived. 2 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait. 

In a few days, 

3. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
REIGN of LOUIS XVIII. By a Lady. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. STORIES of a BRIDE. By the Author of * The 
Mummy.’ In3 vols. post 3vo. 

5. RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVELS in the EAST. 
By Jonn Carne, Esq. Author of * Letters from the 
East,’ printed uniformly with the Letters. 


Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington-street, 
NRAVELS in the INTERIOR of MEXICO in 
: 1826, 1827, and 1828 By Lieut. R. W. HI. 
Hanpy, R.N. In I vol. 8vo. with plates. 

2. STORIES of WATERLOO. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. TRAVELS in CHALD FA, including a Journey 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah and Babylon, per- 
formed on foot in the year 1827, with Observations on the 
Sites and Remains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 
By Captain Micnan, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 25 illustrations, 14s. 

4. EPICHARIS; a Tragedy in five acts, by the 
Author of * Granby,’ and * Herbert Lacy.’ As performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

5. The BORDERERS ; a Tale. By the Author of 
. ag * Spy,’ * The Pilot,’* The Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. 
dls. Gd. 


In a few days, 

6. DR. CALAMY’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
of HIS OWN LIFE and TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo. 

7. TALES ot a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

‘OUR YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA. By 

CowPer Rose, Royal Engineers. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

9. The LIFE ofa MIDSHIPMAN. A Tale founded 
on facts. In 1 vol. 8vo. with fra’ tispiece. Bs. fid. 

10. The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY of 
RALPH THORESBY, Author of * The History of 
Leeds.’ In 2 vols. 8vo. 








This day is published, in royal 13mo., price 12s., ele- 
rantly bound ia crimson silk, 

VWFNUE WINTER'S WREATH FOR 1830. 

, Embellished with thirteen beautiful line Engrav- 

ings. 

In preparing ‘ The Winter’s Wreath’ for 1830, the 
Conductors of the work have, with very considerable 
exertion and expense, made such arrangements as have 
produced a volume in every way entitled to take the first 
rank amongst its beautiful competitors. ‘The selection of 
the Illustrations has been carefully made, and the Pro- 
prietors have fully availed themselves of the uncommon 
advantages which they posscss of procuring clever and 
attractive pictures. 

In the literary ‘department will be found many of the 
happiest compositions of our most talented authors, and 
ability and variety will not be sought in vain in any of 
the pages. 

A limited number of Proofs of the Plates on French 
paper, in portfolio, price eighteen shillings. 

Published by Whittaker, I'reacher, and Co., Ave- 
Maria-lane, London ; and George Smith, Liverpool. 





IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOKS, ADAPTED 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND DOMESTIC USE. 
4 AMILIAR TREATISE on NERVOUS AF- 
FECTIONS, DISORDERS of the HEAD, 
CHEST, STOMACH, and BOWELS ; also, on the 
Means of Repairing a debilitated Constiiution, through 
the establishment of a healthy Digestion, including Pre- 
scriptions in Plain English from the Writings and Prac- 
tice of eminent Physicians. By J.Srevenson, M. D. 
Third Edition, in a small pocket vol. price 3s. td. 
Also, by the same Author, 

2. THE HISTORY and TREATMENT of the ge- 
nerally prevailing Aftections usually denominated Colds, 
Coughs, &c. with Observations on the local and general 
influence of Climate over the Human Body, at all Sea- 
sons of the Year; an Epitome of Precepts on Diet, for 
elderly People, &c. &c. ; with Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Colds, Regulations for the Sick Room, the Se- 
lection and Use of Aperient and other Medicines, &c. Se- 
cond Edition. 

3. ELLIOTT’s MEDICAL POCKET - BOOK; 
containing a short but plain Account of the Symptoms 
and Treatment of Diseases, with the properties and doses 
of the principal substances used medicinally. A new 
Edition. By a Practitioner of St. Thomas’s aud Guy's 
Hospitals. In asmall pocket vol. Price ds. 


Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 








On the Ist of November, in 8vo. will be published, 
HE ATHENAID, or the Modern Grecians; a 
Poem ; with Notes, characteristic of the Manners 
and Customs of the Greeks and Turks. By Henny J. 
BRADFIELD, author of * Waterloo, or the British Min. 
strel,’ * Songs of the Grecian Minstrels,’ &c. 
Londen: printed for William Marsh and Miller, 137, 
Oxford Street. 


On the Ist of November will be published, a new Juve- 
nile Annual, elegantly bound in silk, entitled, 
HE ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE for 1830, 
Natural History is a subject so much and so de. 
servedly a favourite with young persons, that it is impos. 
sible not to anticipate a favourable reception for this work. 
It will be enlivened by a light conversational manner of 
treating its zoological —— and by an abundance of 
anecdotes, and a share of humorous poetry and descrip. 
tion. The Embellishments, upwards of forty in num. 
ber, will consist of spirited engravings from drawings by 
Cruickshank, Landseer, Baynes, &c. &c. 
Printed for William Marsh and Alfred Miller, 137, 
Oxford-street, and Constabie and Co. Edinburgh. 


WORKS just published by Edward Bull, at the New 
Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; from which Subscribers in every part of 
the kingdom are regulaily supplied with Books, in- 
cluding the New Publications, British and Foreign, in 
any quantity. : 

flE ROMANCE of HISTORY. Second 
Series. 3 vols. 
* Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.’—Lord Byron. 
Also, lately published, 

2. A Third Edition of the FIRST SERIES. 3 vols. 

3. The LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST, King of 
France. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from Titian’s 
Painting in the Louvre, price 28s. 

* A most full and animated account of Francis, a most 
chivalrous monarch.’—Literary Gazette. 

* It will not be found unworthy of being classed with 
the Lives of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Lighth.’— 
Times. 

* The author has omitted nothing to exhibit the gay 
monarch and bis court.’— Monthly Magazine. 

4. The POR TICAL SKETCH-BOOK. By T. K. 
Hervey. Elegantly printed in one volume, and beau. 
tifully embellished by Barrett and Finden. Price 10s. fid. 

* This is a most interesting volume. Floranthe, the 
most exquisite poem of its length, perhaps, ever written, 
opens the work.’— Literary Gazette. 

5. CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; or, a Familiar Explanation of the 
Nature and Operations of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 16s. 

* They contain much excellent matter for every age ; 
to the young they are invaluable.’—Literary Gazette. 

* They fill up a space which Mrs. Marcet has not 
aspired to occupy.’—Spectator. 

6. The MANUAL for INVALIDS. 
cian. New edition, price 9s. 

* A valuable, cautious, and sound treatise on heal , 
and the means of preserving it."— Atlas. 








By a Physi- 





A NEW MAGAZINE, 
On the 2nd of November wlil be published, price 2s. 
Part I. of 


IIE POLAR STAR OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AND POPULAR SCIENCE. Con- 
taining Probable Cause of the Aurora Borealis; Cultiva- 
tion of the Sugar Cane; * The Simplicity of Health ;’ 
Annual Mummies; Curious Frauds of Soldiers; French 
Gaming Houses; On the Melancholy Word * But ;’ 
The * Irish Haroe ’ anc King George [V.; The Essences; 
Colony of Beavers ; Superstitions of the Russians ; On 
Cookery in general; Matrimony; Are Brutes Dials ; 
Curious geological Fact ; The Deserted Hearth ; Picture 
of Australia, Lithotritie; A Tale of the Irish Rebellion ; 
American Newspapers ; Horne ‘Tooke ; on the Deficiency 
of Measure in Wine Bottles; the Mauvais Pas; Malta 
Brun ; Curious Calculation with respect to the Bible ; 
the Marvellous History of Mynheer Von Bodenblack ; 
Sketch of Brussels in 1829; Queries for Theologians ; 
Review of a New Manual, entitled * Fiddle Dee Dee;’ 
Anecdotes of Dr. Doddridge; the Morning Chronicle 
and the Fireking; French Drama and Dramatists ; New 
Anecdotes of 'Talma; Propositions for a Pic-nic; Fire- 
side Pleasures; Crimes of Richard Hawkins; Female 
Biography, Madame de Stael, Madame Dacier, and Ma- 
deline de Scudery ; Lady Morgan’s Book of the Bou- 
doir; Annual Deception; Napoleon Bonaparte; the 
Journal of Major Laing; the Shakers in America; Pro- 
vincial Musical Festival; Married, or not Married ? 
Gems of Turkish History and Criticism ; Vurieties, &c. 
&e. &e. 
Published by H. Flower, at the Office, 19, Skinner. 
street, Snow-hill; and may be had of all Booksellers. 








ondon: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F.C, WEsTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-street. 
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